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When the place 
finally closes and 
the boss says 

““let’s us have one”... 
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With savings like these, it'd be ridiculous 
to buy best sellers anywhere else. 
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The Guild offers its own complete, hardbound editions, altered 
in size to fit special presses and save members even more. 


Guild and save 30% or more on practically every 
now for just $1. Buy 4 more whenever you want. 


Here's how the Literary Guild 
works. 


Pick four books (or sets) and send in 
the coupon. You pay $1 (plus 
shipping and handling) when your 
application is accepted. If, after ten 
days, you decide you don’t want 
your books, just send them back 
and we'll cancel your membership. 
About every four weeks (14 times a 
year) you'll receive the Literary 
Guild magazine. You choose the 
books you want from the dozens of 
best sellers in each issue...practically 
every book with a discount of 30% 
or more. To order the Selection, do 
nothing: it’s shipped to you auto- 
matically. If you want an alternate, 
or no book at all, fill in your choice 
on the order form. There's a charge 
for shipping and handling. You have 
10 days to decide, bur return the 
order form so we receive it no later 
than the date specified. If you don't 
have ten days to answer, and receive 
an unwanted selection, return it af 
our expense. So, buy only the books 
you want, when you want them. You 
only have to buy four more books 
during your membership and then 
you can cancel anytime you want. 
NOTE: First number listed beside each 
book is the order number. All prices 
quoted are for publishers’ editions. 
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The Literary Guild | 

DeptEP 100,Garden City, N.Y. 11530 | 

Please accept my application for membership in | 
the Literary Guild and send me the 4 books or 

sets whose numbers I have printed in the boxes | 

below. Bill me only $1 plus shipping and han- | 

dling. | 
I agree to the membership plan as described 

in the above ad and understand that I need only | 

buy 4 more books whenever I want them. | 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


There’s no business like covering show business, especially when 
it reaches the global proportions of Paramount's ambitious produc- 
tion The Great Gatsby. In England, Cultural Correspondent Law- 
rence Malkin talked with Director Jack Clayton in London and drove 
deep into the Surrey countryside to interview Mia Farrow. 

In New York, where this week's cover story was written by Judy 
Fayard with the help of Reporter-Researcher Patricia Gordon and ed- 
ited by Martha Duffy, Correspondent Mary Cronin spent several 
hours with Gatsby Scriptwriter Francis Ford Coppola. In the mean- 
time, Los Angeles Correspondent Leo Janos talked to some of the 
Gatsby constellation: Robert Redford, Bruce Dern and Karen Black. 
Exploring their hopes and fears about the movie, he learned that 
none of them had yet seen the final version of their film. 

Janos and Correspondent Patricia Delaney then teamed up to in- 
terview Paramount President Frank Yablans and Production Head 
Robert Evans. A former speechwriter for Lyndon Johnson, Janos is 
no stranger to hyperbole. But even he 
was amazed by Paramount’s dazzling 
promotional acrobatics. “We're in the 
business of making magic,” Yablans 
told him. Our case study of Hollywood 
goes behind the cameras this week to 
examine the mechanics—and the haz- 
ards—of that claim. 

. 

During the last years of his life, for- 
mer Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khru- 
shchev dictated his memoirs, filling 
almost 180 hours of tape with remi- 
niscences of a career that took shape 
in the days of Stalin and ultimately ex- 
erted a lasting influence on the his- 
tory of this century. The existence of 
these tapes was revealed last week 
when Time Inc. presented them to the 
Oral History Collection of Columbia University, along with authen- 
tication and transcripts. 

After Time Inc. obtained the tapes, they were translated and ed- 
ited into two separate volumes of memoirs by TIME Correspondent 
Strobe Talbott, a student of Russian literature and former Rhodes 
Scholar. The first volume, Khrushchev Remembers, was published in 
1970. The second, based on tapes that were dictated for the most 
part between the time the first volume appeared and Khrushchev’s 
death in 1971, will be called Khrushchev Remembers: The Last Tes- 
tament. Excerpts from it will appear in TIME before its publication 
in June by Little, Brown & Co. TIME Diplomatic Editor Jerrold L. 
Schechter, our Moscow bureau chief from 1968 to 1970, wrote the 
book’s introduction. “The tapes,” Schechter says, “are a unique con- 
tribution to our political and historical legacy. They contain not only 
an insight into Khrushchev’s mind and the minds of the men around 
him but also a large part of the story behind the headlines of the past 
ten years. History and journalism are never very far apart.” 
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TAXATION 
WITHOUT 





To err is human 
And as far as income tax goes, to err is also costly 
Sloppy math can make you richer than you should be 
or poorer than you should be. 
But definitely in more trouble than you should be. 
So we suggest that you 
approach your complex 1040 with an 
easy-to-use Bowmar Brain in hand. 
It will add and subtract 
and multiply and divide. It will find 
3% of line 12 minus line 18 


_MISREPRESEN TATION 





before you can say “carry the 2° 
It will tell you the outcome of your income with 
lightning speed and enlightening accuracy. 
Bowmar makes a line of 11 different brains, with 
prices ranging from $49.95 to $179.95. 
All have floating decimals 
Most have automatic constants 
Some even have memories 
Because we at Bowmar 
are dedicated to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of accuracy 


America’s No.1 selling line of personal calculators. 
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Precious gems. 
PMS lees 


Soybean oil. 
FIRST/BONDS. 





Where should your money 
be now? 


In FIRST/BONDS. Because when 

you invest in precious gems, famous 
works of art or soybean oil futures there 
are no absolute guarantees. But with 
FIRST/BONDS, the return on your 


investment is absolutely guaranteed 


FIRST/BOND maturities range from 
3 months to 4 years or more, witha 
minimum deposit of $1,000. Your 
FIRST/BOND cuarantees the highest 
current legal bank savings rates, from 
5.5% to 7.25%, depending on the term 
you select. And, all interest is com- 
pounded daily 


For added flexibility, you can choose 


how you want your interest to be paid 
monthly, quarterly, semi-annually or 


ARSON 


annually. You can also choose when you 
wish your interest to be paid —the exact 
date is up to you 

We'll keep you posted on your earn- 
ing’s by sending’ a statement at each 
interest payment date. When your account 
nears maturity we'll remind you by 
mail. That way you can have your 
FIRST/BOND automatically renewed at 
the then current rate for an uninterrupted 
saving’s program 

Put your money in a FIRST/BOND 
now. It'll make a difference later. For 
more information, stop in and see one of 
our Savings Counse ‘lors or C all 7 32-4797 
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The First National Bank of Chicago €) 


ur free parking, r: 


¢ West side of Clark Street t Madison & 


The difference between getting ahead or getting behind. 





Cut out for Canada 


Stay at a Canadian Pacific Hotel 


Whether you're coming for busi- 
ness or pleasure, we can add some 
local flavour to your trip. We have 16 
hotels across the country. All different. 
So we're big enough to assure you of 
experienced service, convenience and 
reliability. But varied enough so you 
don't get bored with us. 

Some hotels make you feel 
you've never left home. 

CP Hotels are something else. 

Here are three. Choose the area 
that appeals to you and send the 
coupon f for details. 


"i CP Hotels 












Montreal 
Quebec 


= Director of Sales, Le Chateau 
Champlain, Place du Canada 
Montreal, Quebec. H3B 2N2 
Send me information on Le 
Chateau Champlain, the great 
hotel in a great City. 36 storeys 
of French elegance and Eng- 
\ish comfort. The one with four 
magnificent restaurants and a 
supper club that features a 
can-can chorus and a Sparkling 
international revue 




















Name 


Address 





















~ Director of Sales, Royal York | 
} 100-Front Street West, Toronto, Ontario. M5J 1E3 

! Send me data on the Royal York, Canada’s smooth-humming | 
| convention and pleasure centre. The hotel that's proudly 

| a splaying a twelve-million dollar new look. Tell me about its | 
astonishing variety of restaurants and lounges, and about the 
| Imperial Room where the biggest names in show business | 
appear 

| Name | 


Address 






oelle 
Quebec” 


| 
| 
Quebec 
| Director of Sales, Le Chateau Frontenac | 
1 Rue des Carrieres, Quebec , Quebec. G1R 4P5 
| Tell me about Le Chateau Frontenac... the castle on the | 
St. Lawrence where you re bringing together the elegant 
past and the exciting present. The one that’s being re- | 
| stored to offer the perfect blend of old French charm and 
modern comfort | 
| 


Name 


Address 


From coast to coast a difference you'll appreciate. 
For information on other CP Hotels in Canada (see complete locations below) write to CP Hotels, 
100 Front St. West. Toronto, Ontario, Canada. M5J 1E3 


Halifax/St. Andrews, N.B./Quebec/Sherbrooke/Trois-Rivieres/Montreal/Montebello, Que./Toronto/ 
Winnipeg/Brandon/Regina/Calgary/Edmonton/Banff/Lake Louise/Victoria and now, Acapulco and 
Mexico City. Visit our restaurants at the Calgary Tower and The Skylon, Niagara Falls. 


For reservations call Amex Space Bank 800-238-5000; Loews (LRI); or your Travel Agent. 
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Excuse for Banditry 


Sir / Heaven help our country if the Sym- ° 


bionese Liberation Army is ‘allowed to suc- 
ceed in this terrible Robin Hood effort to 
force the rich to’share with the poor, The 
Hearst kidnaping is a gross crime and_ the 
ransom merely an excuse for a revolution; 
ary group.of pitifully misled people to take 
the law in their own hands. Why can’t they 
see the far-reaching effects of their revenge? 
Without obedience to law there can be no 
order or justice in life. 

MARTHA GROWNEY 

Roeland Park, Kans. 


Sir / The appeasement of his daughter's 
kidnapers by Randolph Hearst is. in 4 word, 
appalling. he example set by the Hearst 
kidnaping can only result in more of the 
same. The U.S.: North America’s first ba- 
nana republic. 

EDWARD SAXON 

Kirkwood, Mo. 


Sir / When dissent becomes barbaric it is 
the duty of all men, whether they be rich 
and powerful or poor. hungry and op- 
pressed, to preserve civilized life and insist 
upon justice. The people should demon- 
strate their true fortitude and humanity by 
refusing to accept any food or money from 
the People in Need program or any other 
criminally sponsored operation. Mr. Hearst 
and the authorities are powerless to stop this 
crime, but the people can. 

JOSEPH W. DAY 

Palo Alto, Calif. 


Sir / While not in agreement with kidnap- 
ing. violence and threats to the sons and 
daughters of the rich, I do agree that it is 
about time someone did something for the 
poor people of the world. In this day and 
age, it is beyond all reason for individuals 
to own vast amounts of money. 

A law should be passed that no person 
may have more than $150,000. Anyone 
having more should have the moncy confis- 
cated and used to help the poor of the world. 

W.A, MORRIS 

Ottawa 


Sincerity ls Not Enough 


Sir / That Vice President Ford is “a poli- 
ticilan who projects complete sincerity” 
[Feb, 25] seems a harmless enough state- 
ment to me, but I think it somewhat blind- 
ly contributes to overlooking other charac- 
teristics of Mr. Ford’s that may finally add 
up to be more pertinent. 

Mr. Ford is completely sincere about 
sitting on the fence until somebody who he 
thinks knows something dislodges him. 
How sincerely he might make the most lik- 
able, ineffectual and dangerous President of 
them all! 

JACK COLLISON 

Larkspur. Calif. 


Sir / It looks like the position of U.S. Vice 
President is due for a new job description. I 
suggest: liaison official who brings football 
to the rescue of Government. Expert on 
defense. any line. 

JIM NOLAN 

Guadalajara, Mexico 


Live Spirit 


Sir / In reading about Alexander Solzheni- 
tsyn’s present confrontation, | am reminded 
of Pasternak’s words: “In every generation 
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. the US. Postal Service (now ate my 
a 
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there has to be-some fool who will speak 
the truth as he sees it.” A prophet has al- 
ways been considered a fool -by his own, 
Nevertheless a prophet has always been and 
will always be a spokésmian for God or for 
his people. Woyild that we all had such fools 
in our midst! : ‘ / 

The Russian-spirit still lives despite 60 
years’ repression. 

BROTHER R.O. DUFORT, S.C. 

Malole. Zambia 


Postal Rates 


Sir /1 am torn between my dedication to 
27th year in its employ) and Time (as a faith- 
ful subscriber for over 20 years). 

Neither the Publisher's Letter nor the 
article about postal rates [Feb. 25] can sway 
my opinion: Time can afford to pay its share 
for our service to bring the public better 
service. 

RAYMOND F. CLARKIN 

Enfield, Conn. 


Sir / I'm sick of hearing that those who use 
the Postal Service should bear the entire 
cost of its operation. We all benefit from 
the system, even those of us who never mail 
a letter. Consequently, we all ought to pay 
for it. 

If the cost is frightening to the tax- 
ie: remember that many taxpayers read 

obby magazines, trade journals, and a host 
of other small publications that could be 
squeezed out by postal rate increases much 
more quickly than the mass-circulation 
“slicks.” 

A self-supporting Postal Service is a 
noble goal, but it’s not worth the strangu- 
lation of the American press. 

GRAHAM N, SMITH 

Austin, Texas 


Sir /No doubt Congressmen would be 
more sensitive to the publishers’ postal 
plight, as well as to the public's. if they had 
no franking privileges. 

RONALD J, ADAMS 

Tucson, Ariz. 


French Sour Grapes 


Sir / French Foreign Minister Jobert's ac- 
cusation that the U.S. is attempting to dom- 
inate Europe both politically and econom- 
ically [Feb. 25] is typical French sour 
grapes. 

Jobert’s obstinacy illustrates a French 
habit of creating diplomatic disturbances in 
order to be noticed. France could not have 
survived World War IL without U.S. mil- 
itary aid, and today France is still depen- 
dent on our nuclear umbrella. 

For decades the French have been de- 
void of meritorious accomplishments and 
must take advantage of diplomacy to voice 
their contempt. 

LISA COUNCII 

Panama City, Fla. 


Sir / Our allies and partners seem to forget 
that France is not the sick man of Europe 
any more. Since 1958 we have had real lead- 
ership under General de Gaulle and Pres- 
ident Pompidou. You forgot to say that the 
Nine had agreed upon the French position 
toward Kissinger’s proposals. It turned out 
differently in Washington, and only Mr. Jo- 
bert represented the Community's former 
decisions. Can you call nationalistic an 
attitude respecting the agreements held 
among nine nations? France does not want 








the Community-to become a U.S. satel- 

lite. It is David defending his people against 

Goliath. : , 

“CHARLES SFANKIEWIEZ 
Savigny-sur-Orge. France 


Wrong Island 


Sir*/ Correction: the picture is captioned 
“Indonesia's Sungai Gerong Refinery on the 
River Musi aj Jakarta” [Feb. 25]. Anyone 
who has lived there knows that Sungai Ger- 
ong is on the Musi River near Palembang. 
on the island of Sumatra. Jakarta, on the 
island of Java. is far away. 
MRS. W.K. MCOWEN 
_ Hamburg, West Germany 


Healthy Inactivity 


Sir / In the discussion of Henry Kissinger's 
meeting with the Latin American Foreign 
Ministers [Feb. 25], Time incorrectly char- 
acterized U.S. inter-American policy as 
“near-total neglect.” The Nixon Adminis- 
tration has worked carefully to avoid a 
chronic flaw in previous U.S. policy: the 
idea that all development in Latin America 
should be according to U.S. formulas. The 
result is the “low-profile” posture, in which 
the U.S. would not dominate but rather wait 
for Latin American initiatives. 

This reversal of the traditional roles 
caused a period of inactivity, not neglect. 
Now the Latin Americans are taking the 
lead for better relations with the U.S. 

MAUREEN C. SULLIVAN 

Washington, D.C. 


Gas and the Four-Day Week 


Sir /1 am appalled at the let’s-feel-like- 
we're-doing-something solution to the gas 
shortage of even-odd days [Feb. 25]. That 


MOVING? 


PLEASE NOTIFY US 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 
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United's new “Pre-Planned Moving Guide™ puts 
an end to the “what have | forgotten?” problem. 
A complete timetable of things to do— starting 
six weeks in advance — 1s Jaid out in handy 
checklist form. Also included are carton labels, 
change-of-address cards and packing sugges” 
tions for “do-it-yourself-ers- 

For your free copy of this f 

guide, just call your nearby United agent. 
listed under “Movers” in the Yellow Pages- 


act-filled 32-page 
He’s 


Need help in a hurry? 
\-free “HOTLINE” 


WM Use United's tol 
to get prompt, personalized assis- 





tance or answers tO special questions. 
Just pick up 4 phone —anywhere in 
the country —and dial direct to 
United's Bette Malone Information 


Center— 800-325-3870" 





Cel 

© ¢ ae Unit 

at ed Van Lines 
We do MORE than get you there. 
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The cost of 
living is going down. 


The cost of a longer life Meanwhile, member 
and a healthier life. companies of the Pharma- 
Because while the price ceutical Manufacturers 
of just about everything ha Association continue 
been on the increase, the working on programs 
price of prescription drugs » to help conquer 
has been on the decrease. disease. Last 
Specifically, prices _ year we spent 
of all items went up $728,000,000 
almost 8% during on research 
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(November,’71 Y, ment alone. 
to June, *73). We’ve helped 

But prices . y make it possible to 
of prescrip- control tuberculosis, 
tion drugs P lio, measles and other 
actually messes. And we’re working 
went dow on heart disease, cancer, 
1% in that Narcotic addiction and 









same time* ~ ' others. 

And even Wi > We hope we’ll be able to 
medicines costing lam ~=—s report more price decreases 
others, and some prices in the future. 
fluctuating more than o fess, More importantly, we 


pharmaceutical prices overall hope we'll be able to report 
have held the line for more —s more pharmaceutical break- 
than a decade. throughs at the same time. 


The Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association 
*Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Dept. of Labor. For more information, send for our free booklet “When I 
Comes to Rx Medicines There Are A Lot of Questions You Should Ask,” \t'll give you a lot of answers. Write 
The Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association, Dept. H-311, 1135 Fifteenth St, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005 











“This is a capsule 
reporton European 





business. 


To relieve business 
headaches, take 
four a year.” Che Red Baron 


| Know that a businessman must be well informed to succeed on 
the international market. So | am introducing a new executive 
service: a quarterly newsletter called Market Opportunities. It will 
tell you how Americans and Europeans can join together and 

turn a profit. How to test export markets inexpensively. What kind 
of manufacturing equipment Rumania will be buying for anew 
tire factory. And why U.S. exports to the Socialist bloc will soon top 
$2.5 billion. It gives all sorts of information on how to make a 
dollar travel half way around the world and come back two dollars. 

My newsletter is free. If you'd like to subscribe, write on 
your company's letterhead to Market Opportunities, UX 12, 1640 
Hempstead Turnpike, East Meadow, L.|., N.Y. 11554. 

When you see the opportunities open to you, perhaps you will 
come to Europe and look for yourself. In that event, remember 
Lufthansa. We fly to Germany and on to more cities in Europe 
than any other airline. 

So, when opportunity knocks anywhere on the continent, you'll 
be there to open the door. 


© Lufthansa German Airlines 


Fly with The Baron. He knows how to travel. 
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WILLIAM H, COLBERT 
Long Beach. Calif 


Sir / Nowadays we're so liberal that we 
| don't deem it necessary to celebrate hol 
days on their anniversary, but we “modify 


them to give more people more time to go 





places 

Go places? Why. in the face of gas 
oline rationing and prohibitive prices, do we 
continue to encourage holiday outings by 





creating three-day weekends? 
JONATHAN R. GALLANT 
Rangeley. Me 


Donating $1.25 


Sir / Jean Paul Getty (worth $4 billion) gi 
ing $50,000 to conservation [Feb, 18] ts like 
| John Doe (worth $100,000) giving $1.25 
| Big deal 

M.H. BECKMAN 

Rockford. Ill 


Strange Reversal 


Su A strange reversal 1s taking over our 
country. As more prisons are being aban 
doned, bars removed, paroles granted, our 
citizens are of necessity making their homes 
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Catholic Church, the German army and the 
Standard Oil Co 

LEONORA HERING 

Saratoga. Calif 
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> personal prisons. Barred windows, double 
$8 locks, watch dogs, patrolled neighbor 
4 oe hoods. It is horrifying 
$0: « Then Clifford Irving [Feb. 25] makes 
gy . the amazing statement upon parole: “Pris 
iy q on is a farce If you are treated as an un 
8 & trustworthy person, you become one.” My 
=o 8 God! Who is imprisoned because of hon 
tes ) 
Sez esty, trustworthiness. kindness 
H ‘ (MRS.) SU SU B. PUCKETT 
8 Houston 
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OLDSMOBILE 


CUTLASS 


MILES PER 
GALLON 


Recent Proving Ground tests show 
176 mpg average at 55 mph. 


What you'd get in a '74 Cutlass of 
course depends on how and where 
you drive. But in times of gas short- 
age and confusion about mileage 
claims, we think it’s fair to report 
what kind of mileage Cutlasses get 
at today’s maximum highway speed. 

Three Cutlass models were driven 
at a steady 55 mph ona level, straight 
road at the GM Desert Proving 
Grounds in Mesa, Arizona. All tests 
were run with a “fifth wheel” for accu- 
racy, and the cars were broken in and 
warmed up. Engine tuning and tire 


pressures were to manufacturer's rec- 
ommendations. Each Cutlass was a 
production model equipped with 
standard tires, popular options and a 
300-lb. passenger load. Air condition- 
ing was turned off. 

Results: An average of 17.6 mpg at 
a constant speed of 55 mph; 12.8 mpg 
in Suburban-City tests (average speed 
24 mph with 1.6 stops per mile). And the 
more you know about Cutlass, the 
less surprising that news is. In fact, it 
could be one of the reasons why Cut- 
lass is Oldsmobile’s best-selling line 


Whatever ha ns with gasoline, the important thing to 
you Is the car you put the gasoline in. oa “ ne 
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AMERICAN NOTES 
In Praise of Altogetherness 


Probably not since the days of the 
ancient Greeks have so many exposed 
so much to so many. In one short week 
the naked dash has achieved Olympian, 
if not exactly Olympic proportions (see 
MODERN LIVING). Already those first 
lonely streakers across dark and isolat- 
ed campuses seem the fusty pioneers of 
a misty age. The streaking contagion has 
spread to every corner of the U.S., spilled 
across to Europe, gingerly moved out- 
ward in both directions on the age lad- 
der, infected a still minority but grow- 





sexual revolution is responsible; folks are 
simply grateful that students are no 
longer rioting or building bombs. But the 
best explanation may be as simple as 
the relief afforded by a good belly laugh. 
What do you say to a naked everybody? 
Thanks, we needed that. 


Lost and Found Dept. 


The Civil War confrontation that 
changed the course of naval warfare for- 
ever and brought an end to the era of 
wooden battleships was the fierce, four- 
hour battle between the U.S.S. Monitor 
and the Confederate Merrimack in 
Hampton Roads, Va., on March 9, 1862. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


REVOLVING GUN TURRET ON THE DECK OF THE IRONCLAD U.S.S. MONITOR 
The historic contest ended in a banging, clanging draw. 


ing number of women. What began as 
a tentative titter at the edge of the na- 
tional awareness has become one great, 
good-natured American guffaw. 

It could hardly have come at a bet- 
ter time. The U.S., too long assailed by 
inflation, shortages and Watergate, sore- 
ly needed a diversion. Combatting the 
sour mood was scarcely behind the stu- 
dents’ exuberant rush to take it off; stu- 
dents have never really needed much of 
a reason to cavort beyond the incandes- 
cent mix of youth, health and spring. 

But the heaviness in the air surely 
helps explain the remarkable good hu- 
mor and even enjoyment of the streak- 
ing phenomenon manifested by school 
authorities, lawmen and the public. 
With few exceptions, hardly a bluenose 
is out of joint. Indeed, the only groups 
that streaking really threatens are nud- 
ists and Peeping Toms—it deprives both 
of their raison détre. More ponderous 
analyses are already droning forth: the 


The contest between the two legendary 
ironclad men-of-war—the first of its 
kind in naval history—wound up in a 
banging, clanging draw, and in May 
1862 the Merrimack was scuttled to keep 
it from falling into the hands of the ad- 
vancing Union forces. The Monitor met 
a different fate. Nine months after the 
fight, she sank in a gale off Cape Hat- 
teras, N.C., taking 16 members of her 
63-man crew down with her. The pre- 
cise spot where the ship—with her eight 
layers of 1-in. iron plates and two I1- 
in. guns in a revolving turret—went 
down remained a mystery. 

Now a team of oceanographers has 
located the Monitor in a storm-swept 
spot 15 miles southeast of Cape Hat- 
teras, ata murky depth of 220 ft. Using 
sonar equipment to locate the site and 
an underwater television camera to pho- 
tograph the ship’s remains, the team has 
pieced together portions of video tape 
to confirm that the Monitor's broken 


hull lies upside down in the water, part- 
ly buried under 3% ft. of sediment. But 
the ruins of the ship are so fragile that at- 
tempts to lift them from the ocean 
depths would probably cause the 112- 
year-old vessel to fall apart, and for now 
it will have to remain at rest in the deep. 


Pay Freeze 


USS. Senators faced a dilemma last 
week: not a landmark decision on war 
or peace, but a last-minute decision on 
whether or not to vote themselves a sal- 
ary increase. Simply by not acting by 
week’s end, members of Congress would 
have automatically assured themselves 
a raise approved by President Nixon, 
from $42,500 to $45,700 immediately 
and to $52,800 by 1976. The pay pack- 
age would also have given increases to 
Cabinet members, federal judges and 
about 5,000 federal officials. Considering 
that inflation has eaten up nearly 30% 
of the last increase that Congressmen al- 
lowed themselves five years ago, the rais- 
es seemed modest and justified. 

But fearing complaints from dis- 
gruntled, inflation-weary voters, the leg- 
islators pondered long and hard. They 
were particularly worried about opinion 
polls showing that the public holds Con- 
gress in particularly low esteem, largely 
because Watergate has tarnished the im- 
age of almost all politicians. In the end, 
caution prevailed, and the Senate voted 
71 to 26 against the pay increase 


Without a Song 


Jukeboxes have filled American 
honky-tonks, malt shops and ears for 
decades, inspiring songs (“Put an-oth- 
er nick-el in, in the nick-el-o-de-on”), 
and even a modest treasury of jokes 
(Sample: Two Martians sidle up toa glit- 
tering jukebox in a saloon and purr, 
“What's a nice girl like you doing in a 
place like this?”). The pop-music beat 
goes on, but the coin-operated phono- 
graph business is winding down. Last 
week Chicago’s Wurlitzer Co., which 
has sold 650,000 jukeboxes in the US. 
since 1933, announced that it will stop 
manufacturing them next month. 

Young people apparently prefer car- 
rying portable radios and cassette re- 
corders to dropping 25¢ into the slot for 
two plays on a Wurlitzer. “There's a 
changing life-style in America,” laments 
Wurlitzer Vice President Ago Koerv 
“Instead of the soda fountain and local 
hamburger joint, we have McDonald's 
and Kentucky Fried Chicken—organi- 
zations that don’t want to encourage 
people to hang around.” 
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WATERGATE 


Pushing Ahead the Impeachment Inquiry 


Struggling to offset the damaging 
impact of the Watergate grand jury in- 
dictments, which charged that a crim- 
inal cover-up conspiracy had permeated 
the White House, President Nixon last 
week took the rare step of holding his 
second press conference within eight 
days. Though he was grim and nervous, 
he came across forcefully in defending 
his own role in that ill-fated scheme. But 
before the week was over, there were 
more indictments of his men, and a de- 
termined House Judiciary Committee 
pushed tenaciously ahead in its im- 
peachment inquiry 

Much of Nixon's news conference 
focused on a crucial meeting in his of- 
fice on March 21, 1973, and on precise- 
ly what he had said then about the pos- 
sibility of continuing illegal hush money 
payments to silence the original Water- 
gate burglars (see box, next page). He 
also used the press conference to explain 
his current attitude toward the impeach- 
ment inquiry. He yielded ground to the 
Judiciary Committee—up to a point and 
only under intense pressure 

The President agreed to give the 
committee all the evidence that the 
White House had given to Special Pros- 
ecutor Leon Jaworski. As tallied by 
Nixon, that included 19 White House 
tape recordings and some 700 docu- 
ments. Nixon would, moreover, be will- 
ing to answer written questions from the 
committee. If there were still issues to 
be resolved after that, he promised, he 
would answer questions under oath in a 
White House meeting with Chairman 
Peter Rodino of New Jersey and the 
committee’s ranking Republican, Ed- 
ward Hutchinson of Michigan. Nixon 
termed this “a very forthcoming offer.” 

Legal Sparring. But then he pulled 
some taut strings on it. The President 
said that he would not allow anyone “to 
cart everything that is in the White 
House down to a committee and to have 
them paw through it on a fishing ex- 
pedition.” Next day his lawyer, James 
St. Clair, sent a letter to the committee 
rejecting its request for evidence beyond 
what Jaworski had acquired. St. Clair 
complained that the committee seemed 
to be asking for “hundreds of thousands 
of documents and thousands of hours of 
recorded conversations covering the 
widest variety of subjects.” He suggested 
that the committee “determine what is 
an impeachable offense” before de- 
manding the evidence. Implicit was the 
likelihood that St. Clair would reject re- 
quests that did not fit his own limited in- 
terpretation of impeachable acts 

The St. Clair argument is that a 
President can be impeached only for 
crimes of “a very serious nature com- 
mitted in one’s governmental capacity.” 
He refuses to detail what acts that def- 
inition would either embrace or exclude 
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Apparently, however, it would exclude 
the President’s income tax problems, 
which are nongovernmental, and any 
campaign-funding violations, because 
running for office is not an official duty 
Some top Washington lawyers consider 
St. Clair’s contention to be merely le- 
galistic sparring with the Rodino com- 
mittee, which will in no way be limited 
by any White House definition 

Tax Problem. St. Clair’s letter ir- 
ritated some members of the Judiciary 
Committee. “You don’t limit informa- 
tion received to the information the de- 
fendant is willing to give you,” protest- 
ed Texas Democrat Jack Brooks 
Declared Father Robert Drinan, the 
Massachusetts Democrat: “To hell with 
him; we should subpoena what we want 
Ye gods, we've got to move on this 
thing.” The committee’s chief counsel, 
John Doar, said that, “No one outside 
this committee should set the limits of 
this inquiry.” In fact, the committee has 
not asked for “thousands of documents”; 
it has so far requested only six tapes in 
addition to those that Jaworski acquired, 
but it is looking into at least 52 alle- 
gations of wrongdoing against the Pres- 
ident, ranging from his impoundment 
of congressional appropriations to his in- 
come tax payments. The President’s tax 
problem is potentially so serious that 
Representative Wilbur Mills, a ranking 
member of the joint congressional com- 
mittee investigating Nixon's income tax 
returns, predicted last week that Nixon 
would resign, largely because of the crit- 
ical report that the committee will issue 
“in 30 or 40 days.” 

Heeding the advice of Doar and the 
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PRESIDENT NIXON AT PRESS CONFERENCE 








“They say streaking is a phenomenon directly related to the pressures and 
frustrations of our society. Was that who | thought it was?” 





THE NATION 


Republican counsel, Albert Jenner, the 
committee agreed to delay subpoenas for 
a week or two; but there is no doubt 
that it will insist on getting whatever ev- 
idence the members think it needs. The 
committee staff first wants to examine 
precisely what Jaworski secured from 
the White House. It especially wants the 
evidence that was placed in a locked 
briefcase and ae pen Judge 
John J. Sirica when original Wa- 
tergate grand jury indicted seven former 
Nixon associates for conspiracy. The ju- 


rors submitted a report summarizing the 
evidence of Nixon's alleged role in the 
conspiracy. They also recommended 
that both the evidence and the report 
be given to the Judiciary Committee 
Whether Sirica will comply with the 
request was the subject of an extraor- 
dinary hearing in his Washington court- 
room last week. Assembled were 22 at- 
torneys representing the seven indicted 
defendants and all three branches of 
Government. St. Clair surprised specta- 
tors by telling Sirica that the White 





House had no recommendation one way 
or the other on whether the grand jury's 
evidence should go to the Judiciary 
Committee. But John J. Wilson, the 
crusty attorney for former Nixon Aides 
H.R. Haldeman and John Ehrlichman, 
promptly picked up the ball, vigorously 
opposing any such handover of the ev- 
idence. If his clients were named in the 
sealed report, he argued, that informa- 
tion would leak from the Rodino com- 
mittee, and the resulting publicity would 
prejudice their case. Wilson insisted that 

























Other Watergate events may yet prove more pivotal to 
President Nixon’s possible impeachment, but last week a crit- 
ical controversy centered on a meeting that took place in the 
President’s Oval Office on March 21, 1973. At issue was 
whether Nixon then had approved or tacitly accepted or point- 
edly rejected the payment of hush money to the original Wa- 
tergate burglars as part of the criminal cover-up conspiracy 

The 110-minute meeting was attended by Nixon and his 
former counsel, John Dean. Also present for about 40 min- 
utes was H.R. Haldeman, Nixon’s former chief of staff. The 
conversation was secretly recorded by Nixon and, despite 
strenuous White House resistance, the tape was acquired by 
Special Prosecutor Leon Jaworski. After listening to it, a fed- 


STEVE NORTHUP 


SENATE WATERGATE WITNESS H.R. HALDEMAN IN JULY 


eral grand jury two weeks ago indicted Haldeman for perjury 
growing out of his Senate Watergate testimony about the con- 
versation. By implication, Nixon also stood accused of hav- 
ing lied to the American people because his version of the 
conversation closely paralleled Haldeman’s in significant ar- 
eas. Last week Nixon strongly defended his previously ex- 
pressed version of the meeting, but added some fresh nu- 
ances. As a result there now are three differing accounts of 
the conversation. The three: 


DEAN gave his version in testimony to Senator Sam Ervin's 
Watergate committee last June 25. Denied access to his White 
House files and working from memory, Dean at the time mis- 
takenly thought that much of the crucial conversation had 
taken place on March 13 rather than on March 21. Dean tes- 
tified: “I told the President about the fact that there were 
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Examining the Record of That Meeting in March 





money demands being made by the seven convicted defen- 
dants I told the President that there was no money to pay 
these individuals to meet their demands. He asked me how 
much it would cost. I told him that I could only make an es- 
timate that it might be as high as a million dollars or more. 
He told me that that was no problem, and he also looked 
over at Haldeman and repeated the same statement. 

“He then asked me who was demanding this money, and 
I told him it was principally coming from [E. Howard] Hunt 
through his attorney. The President then referred to the fact 
that Hunt had been promised executive clemency. He said 
that he had discussed this matter with [John] Ehrlichman 
and, contrary to instructions that Ehrlichman had given 
[Charles] Colson not to talk to the President about it, that Col- 
son had also discussed it with him later.” 


HALDEMAN gave his account in testimony to the Ervin com- 
mittee last July 30. Said Haldeman: “He [Dean] indicated con- 
cern about two problems, money and clemency. He said that 
Colson had said something to Hunt about clemency ... The 
President confirmed that he could not offer clemency, and 
Dean agreed ... He also reported on a current Hunt black- 
mail threat. He said Hunt was demanding $120,000 or else 
he would tell about the seamy things he had done for Ehr- 
lichman. The President pursued this in considerable detail, ob- 
viously trying to smoke out what was really going on ... He 
asked how much money would be involved over the years, 
and Dean said probably a million dollars—but the problem 
is that it is hard to raise. The President said there is no prob- 
lem in raising a million dollars, we can do that, but it would 
be wrong.” 


NIXON gave his account at last week’s press conference. For 
the first time on March 21, he [Dean] told me that payments 
had been made to the defendants for the purpose of keeping 
them quiet, not simply for their defense. If it had been simply 
for their defense, that would have been proper. But if it was 
for the purpose of keeping them quiet—you describe it as 
hush money—that, of course, would have been an obstruc- 
tion of justice... 

“We examined all of the options at great length during 
our discussion ... I pointed out that raising the money, pay- 
ing the money, was something that could be done, but I point- 
ed out that that was linked to clemency, that no individual is 
simply going to stay in jail because people are taking care of 
his family or his counsel . . . and that unless a promise of clem- 
ency was made that the objective of so-called hush money 
would not be achieved. I then said that to pay clemency was 
wrong. In fact, I think I can quote it directly I said, ‘It is 
wrong, that’s for sure.’ 

“Mr. Haldeman was present when I said that. Mr. Dean 
was present. Both agreed with my conclusion. Now when in- 
dividuals read the entire transcript of the 21st meeting or 
hear the entire tape where we discussed all these options, 
they may reach different interpretations. But I know what I 
meant and I know also what I did. I meant that the whole 
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a regular grand jury has no legal right 
to issue special reports: “It has no pow- 
er other than to indict or ignore.” 

In the grand jury’s behalf, one of Ja- 
worski’s top assistants, Philip Lacovara, 
contended that the situation was unique. 
“This is the first time in over a hundred 
years that the country has been faced 
with the prospect of an impeachment in- 
vestigation. It would be unthinkable 
under our system of government for this 
court or any court to hold that this grand 
jury must remain mute when it feels it 


has heard evidence which is material to 
that question.” 

The Judiciary Committee lawyers 
took a careful stance. They made clear 
that their appearance in court did not 
mean that Sirica or any other judge had 
any jurisdiction over what evidence the 
committee can or cannot acquire—or for 
that matter, over any part of the con- 
stitutionally sanctioned impeachment 
process of the House. Doar said that im- 
peachment was “an overriding consti- 
tutional responsibility” and that the 


House was entitled to relevant informa- 
tion from any source. Jenner said that 
in this situation Sirica was no different 
from any other US. citizen. The judge 
had evidence relative to impeachment 
and must surrender it. The source of the 
material did not matter. 

Sirica asked a disturbing question: 
Had the committee considered delaying 
its impeachment investigation until af- 
ter the trials of the President's aides? 
Since those trials have now been set to 
start on Sept. 9, delay until then would 












transaction was wrong, the transaction for the purpose of 
keeping this whole matter covered up. That was why I di- 
rected that Mr. Haldeman, Mr. Ehrlichman, Mr. Dean and 
Mr. Mitchell meet ... so that we could find what could be the 
best way to get the whole story out.” 


The conflicts are clear—although they could be quickly re- 
solved if Nixon would merely allow the tape to be played in 
public. By Dean’s account, Nixon raised no objection at all 
to the hush money for Hunt and, further, admitted that he 
was aware that Hunt had been promised clemency. Halde- 
man claimed that both Nixon and Dean had concluded that 
clemency could not be promised. Haldeman also contended 
that, specifically, the President had said it would be wrong to 
pay hush money. Nixon confirmed Haldeman’s version that 
he and Dean had ruled out clemency, but claimed that his 
judgment that “it is wrong” was 
meant to apply not just to clemency 
but to payoff money as _ well. 

Nixon’s version also contains one 
significant difference from an earlier 
written account of the payments that 
he gave on Aug. 15. “I was only told 
that the money had been used for at- 
torneys’ fees and family support, not 
that it had been paid to procure si- 
lence from the recipients,” he said 
then. Last week he admitted that 
Dean had told him the true and il- 
legal use of the cash. The fact that 
Nixon also conceded last week that 
he and Dean had “examined all of 
the options at great length” indicat- 
ed that the illegal payments were not 
rejected out of hand by the President 
—as they should have been. 

There are serious problems with 
the Haldeman and Nixon versions. 
The grand jury cited Haldeman for 
perjury in claiming that the President 
had said “but it would be wrong.” If 
the jurors had any doubt at all about 
how to interpret the tape, they would 
hardly have considered Haldeman’s statement to be indict- 
able. Certainly, if Nixon had clearly declared that the pay- 
ment of hush money was wrong, even though he may have 
linked it with clemency as well, the jury similarly would not 
have accused Haldeman of lying. 

Nixon said in his press conference that he did not think 
his disapproval of clemency or hush money could be misinter- 
preted at all. “My actions and directions were clear and very 
precise,” he contended. But the indictment details a chain of 
actions by high Nixon officials, allegedly starting with Halde- 
man, right after the March 21 meeting that led to a delivery of 
$75,000 to Hunt's attorney that same evening. Asked about 
this, Nixon made no effort to explain how his “precise” orders 
could have been disobeyed. “I have no information as to when 
a payment was made,” he said. “All I have information on is 
as to my Own actions and my own directions.” 
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SENATE WATERGATE WITNESS JOHN DEAN IN JUNE 


There is also a problem with Nixon’s claim that, having 
learned of these illegal cover-up activities from Dean on 
March 21, he then convened a meeting the next day at which 
he urged his top aides “to get the story out.” That meeting 
was attended by Nixon, Mitchell, Ehrlichman, Haldeman and 
Dean. According to the Senate testimonies of the last four, 
the President made no attempt at all at that meeting even to 
quiz them on whether Dean’s allegations of their individual in- 
volvement in the cover-up were true. No one testified that 
Nixon had urged that Dean’s allegations be reported imme- 
diately to the Attorney General or the FBI for investigation. 

There is no dispute over the fact that Nixon asked Dean 
to go to Camp David and write a report on what he knew 
about the conspiracy. What Nixon planned to do with Dean's 
report is unclear. When Dean decided not to write such a 
paper but began dealing secretly with the Justice Depart- 

ve Ment prosecutors instead, Nixon as- 
signed Ehrlichman on March 30 to 
investigate Dean’s charges. Since 
Dean had told Nixon that Ehrlich- 
man was one of the participants in 
the cover-up, he was a curious choice 
for investigator. 

Nixon apparently never reported 
the Dean allegations to the proper 
federal investigators. Instead, on 
April 15, they finally brought such in- 
formation to him. It was after Dean 
and Jeb Stuart Magruder, the dep- 
uty chief of the Nixon re-election 
committee, had begun talking to the 
prosecutors that Attorney General 
Richard Kleindienst and his deputy, 
Henry Petersen, went to the White 
House and told Nixon of the exten- 
sive involvement of his aides, includ- 
ing Haldeman, Ehrlichman, Mitchell 
and Dean. 

The Dean testimony, which ap- 
parently has stood up well under 
grand jury scrutiny and in compar- 
ison with the Nixon tapes, further 
challenged the President's claim that 
he had rejected both clemency and hush money for the Wa- 
tergate burglars. At a meeting last April 15, Dean testified, 
Nixon “went behind his chair to the corner of the office and 
in a barely audible tone said to me he was probably foolish to 
have discussed Hunt's clemency with Colson.” According to 
Dean, Nixon also said that “he had, of course, only been jok- 
ing” about his remark on March 21 that it would be no prob- 
lem to raise the $1 million in hush money 

This poses a vexing question: Why would any such dis- 
claimer by Nixon be necessary if he had, in fact, clearly stat- 
ed that such hush payments were wrong? Indeed, if a tape of 
this April 15 meeting were to corroborate Dean’s charge, it 
would undermine the President's defense. After a tape of the 
meeting was subpoenaed by former Special Prosecutor Ar- 
chibald Cox, the President claimed that it was “not in ex- 
istence” because a White House recorder had run out of tape 
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be an intolerable disservice to a public 
that is understandably impatient over 
the slowness in deciding Nixon’s fate. 
Doar replied that the committee has not 
considered any such delay—a point that 
Sirica may merely have wanted on the 
record to express his concern about pre- 
trial publicity involving the defendants 
(see THE LAW). Sirica gave no indica- 
tion of when he will rule, but he prob- 
ably will do so this week and give the 
evidence to the House committee. 

The fact that the White House has 
agreed to give to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee all of the evidence that it gave Ja- 
worski does not lessen the significance 
of the decision that Sirica faces. The 
grand jury evidence presumably applies 
directly to the President's role. Its ac- 
quisition could eliminate the time- 
consuming need for the Judiciary Com- 
mittee staff to scour all of the material 
involving all of Nixon’s aides to deter- 
mine what is relevant to impeachment. 
Moreover, the grand jury material must 
also contain testimony of various Nix- 
on aides who appeared before it—again 
possibly reducing the need for lengthy 
impeachment staff interviews. 

Seeking Evidence. If Sirica decides 
not to give the grand jury evidence to 
the Judiciary Committee, the committee 
will issue a subpoena for it. In any event, 
the committee will certainly push on to 
subpoena other White House documents 
and tapes that Jaworski has not been 
able to acquire. Jaworski too is deter- 
mined to pursue his own requests for 
such material in court. At his press con- 
ference, Nixon distorted Jaworski’s po- 
sition in declaring that the special pros- 
ecutor had agreed that the grand jury 
had “all the information that it needed 
in order to bring to a conclusion its Wa- 
tergate investigation.” 

The grand jury had enough infor- 
mation to issue indictments in the cover- 
up. But the Jaworski staff is still seek- 
ing tapes and memos about a variety of 
White House activities, including Nix- 
on’s relations with large campaign con- 
tributors, notably the milk producers 
and persons seeking ambassadorial 
posts. The prosecutors also want copies 
of Nixon’s daily news summaries, on 
which he is known to have written in- 
structions on Watergate developments, 
and files known to have been kept by 
Ehrlichman on the work of the Pres- 
ident’s secret group of investigators, 
called the plumbers. 

One operation carried out by those 
White House plumbers led last week to 
additional indictments against Ehrlich- 
man and Charles W. Colson, Nixon's 
former special counsel. For both, it was 
the second indictment within a week 
The fresh indictments were for their 
roles in the burglary of Beverly Hills 
Psychiatrist Lewis J. Fielding on 
Sept. 3, 1971. The aim of the raid was 
to grab the doctor's files on Daniel Ells- 
berg, who was then being prosecuted for 
his release of the Pentagon papers’ his- 
tory of the Viet Nam War 

Ehrlichman and Colson were 
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charged with being part of a conspiracy 
to deprive Dr. Fielding of his constitu- 
tional rights. Also indicted as members 
of the conspiracy were G. Gordon Lid- 
dy, one of the convicted leaders of the 
Watergate burglary, and three Cuban- 
Americans: Bernard L. Barker, Felipe 
de Diego and Eugenio R. Martinez. The 
special prosecutor’s case in the Ells- 
berg-related burglary is considerably 
strengthened by the fact that several 
persons named as co-conspirators, but 
not as defendants, will presumably tes- 
tify against the indicted men. 

Ehrlichman is in great difficulty in 
the Fielding case. He not only was 
named a conspirator, but he also was 
charged with lying on four occasions to 
the grand jury or the FBI. The false state- 
ments, the indictment charged, include 
his claims that he had known nothing 
about the crime until after it had oc- 
curred. If convicted on all counts, Ehr- 
lichman could be sentenced to up to 30 
years in prison. 

He was indicted six days earlier in 
the Wategate cover-up on charges that 
carry a possible penalty of another 25 
years. He and the other six cover-up 
conspirators pleaded innocent to all 
charges last week before Judge Sirica 
The others were Haldeman, Colson, 
John Mitchell, Robert Mardian, Gordon 
Strachan and Kenneth Parkinson. At 
the same time, Colson and Ehrlichman 
pleaded not guilty to the Fielding bur- 
glary charges. All were ordered to sur- 
render their passports and to notify the 
court of any change of address 

False Testimony. The President at 
his press conference praised some of his 
former top aides for refusing in the past 
to use “the shield of the Fifth Amend- 
ment as they could have and plead self- 
incrimination.” They had testified “free- 
ly,” he said, and they had not sought 
immunity or engaged in “plea bargain- 
ing” with prosecutors. Actually, Colson 
had declared that he would take the 
Fifth Amendment if called before the 
Senate Watergate committee. Ehrlich- 
man’s lawyers did plea bargain but re- 
jected Jaworski’s final offer. Ehrlich- 
man, Haldeman and Mitchell may have 
testified freely, but according to the 
grand jury indictments, they did so 
falsely 

The central issue in the continuing 
controversy over Nixon’s own Water- 
gate culpability was whether the Pres- 
ident had taken part in some of the 
crimes for which his former aides have 
been indicted. He bristled when a re- 
porter openly raised such a suggestion, 
replying coldly: “I’ve also quit beating 
my wife.” Nixon conceded that such 
crimes as perjury and obstruction of jus- 
tice are “serious crimes” and would be 
impeachable acts. After another dra- 
matic Watergate week, a possible clar- 
ification of that fateful matter of the 
President's precise role in the cover-up 
conspiracy remained w here it had been 
for some time—inside a sealed envel- 
ope and a dark brown briefcase in Judge 
Sirica’s courthouse safe. 
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We get people talking. 


(To 23,000,000 people were the telephone company) 


We brighten their lives a bit. 


(Sylvania lighting for home, industry and photography) 


We're GTE... 


(a growing concern for your growing needs) 
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What you're looking at are the results of 
a gas mileage test performed on 1974 cars by the 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency. 

The test simulated an average trip under 
city driving conditions. 

If you’re in the market for a new car, we suggest 
you make use of these results as follows. 

1. Go down the list until you find the car you’re 
considering. 

2. Compare its mileage to the car at the 
top of the list. 

3. Then decide. 

This list is being published by the makers of the 
car at the top of the list. Partly as a public service. 





TRANS MPG 

Honda Civic M4 29.1 Volkswagen 181° Thing” M4 21.0 
Volkswagen 412 Wagon M4 27.9 Volkswagen Super Beetle Ma 20.9 
loyota Corolla 1200 Coupe M4 (27.1 Toyota Corolla 1600 Sedan \2 20.8 
Lotus Europa Special M5 25.2 Datsun 710 A3 200.7 
Datsun B210 M4 24.9 Datsun 610 M4 20.6 
Toyota Corolla 1200 Sedan M4 24.8 Fiat X1/9 M4 204 
Volkswagen 412 Wagon A3 24.6 BMW 2002 tii M4 20.3 
Chevrolet Vega Hatchback M3 24.6 Fiat 124 Special TC M4 20.2 
Lotus Europa M4 24.5 Ford Mustang M4 20.1 
Volkswagen Dasher Sedan M4 24.3 Datsun 710 M4 20.0 
Volkswagen Dasher Wagon KS S37 Mazda 808 Coupe M4 20.0 
Volkswagen Dasher Sedan A3 23.3 Chevrolet Vega Panel 

Triumph Spitfire M4 23.1 Express M3 20.0 
Ford Pinto M4 228 Chevrolet Vega Kammback \3) 20.0 
Dodge Colt Wagon M4 228 Lincoln-Mercury Comet M3 19.9 
Dodge Colt Coupe AS 227 Opel Manta Rallye M4 19.8 
Subaru Wagon M4 22.7 Lincoln-Mercury Capri M4 19.8 
Toyota Corolla 1600 Sedan M4 22.6 Datsun 610 AS 19.8 
Volkswagen Convertible SA 22.6 Alfa Romeo 2000 Berlina M5 19.7 
BMW 2002 A3 226 Ford Pinto Wagon M4 19.7 
Dodge Colt Coupe M4 22.5 Volkswagen Kombi-22 

MG Midget M4 22.4 (Microbus) M4 19.6 
Datsun B210 A3 222 Chevrolet Vega Hatchback 3S 19.6 
Renault 17 Gordini M5 22.2 Saab 99 LE M4 19.4 
Renault 12 Wagon A3 22.2 Toyota Mark I] Wagon AS 194 
Audi Fox M4 22.0 Alfa Romeo 2000 GTV M5 19.1 
Dodge Colt Wagon A3 21.9 Renault 12 Sedan AS 19.1 
Honda Civic SA 218 Porsche 911-T M4 19.1 
Saab 97 M4 21.7 TVR 2500 M M4 19 
Volkswagen Karman Ghia M4 21.7 Volkswagen Kombi-22 

Subaru Coupe M4 21.7 (Microbus) AS 19.0 
Tovota Corolla 1600 Wagon A3 21.1 Mazda 808 Coupe 43 «18.9 


EPA TEST RESULTS. 
FOR OBVIOUS REASONS. 


Renault 12 Sedan 

MGB 

Tovota Corona SR Sedat 

oyota Corona SR Sedat 

Volvo 145 

Opel Manta 

Opel 1900 

Fiat 124 Sport Sedan 

Renault 15 TL Coupe 

Opel Manta Luxus 

Fiat 124 Special TC 

‘iat 128 Wagot 

iat 124 Wagor 

orsche 914-4 

Renault 17 TL Co Je 

Volvo 142 

“Jat 128 Seda 

Chevrolet Vega Hatchback 

Ford Mustang 

Porsche 91LS 

Ford Pinto 

Peugeot 504 Sedan 

Volvo 144 

Ford Mustang 

Lincoln-Mercury Capri 

Porsche 91S 

Triumph TR-6 

Peugeot 504 Sedan 

Plymouth Valiant Duster 

Ford Maverick 

Ford Pinto Wagon 

MGB/GT 

Datsun 260Z 

Porsche 911 T 

\udi 100 

Saab 99 LE 

Fiat 124 Sport Coupe 

Dodge Dart 

AMC Gremlin 

Datsun 2602 

Chevrolet Nova Hatchback 

AMC Gremlin 

Ford Maverick 

Lincoln-Mercury Comet 

\MC Hornet Sportabout 

Chevrolet Vega Panel 
Express 

Toyota Mark I Sedan 

Povota Mark IL Wagor 

‘Tovota Mark II Sedan 

Chevrolet Nova Hatchback 

AMC Hornet Sedan 

Volvo 164 

Mercedes Benz 250 

Mercedes Benz 280 

Ford Torine 

BMW Bavari 
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Checker Sedan 
Volvo 164 
AMC Gremlin 
AMC Javelin 
BMW Bavaria 
Plymouth Valiant Duster 
AMC Matador 
AMC Matador Wagon 
AMC Javelin 
Citroen SM 
Plymouth Satellite 
AMC Hornet 
Plymouth Satellite 
Maserati Bora 
Ford Torino Wagon 
Lincoln-Mercury 
Montego Wagon 
Citroen SM 
Avanti Coupe 
Chevrolet Impala 
Sports Sedan 
Lincoln-Mercury Montego 
AMC Javelin 
AMC Ambassador 
Mazda RX 3 Wagon 
Ford 
Mazda RX 3 Coupe 
Mazda RX 2 Coupe 
Mercedes Benz 450 
Mazda RX 4 Wagon 
Ford Pantera 
Buick Century 350 
Buick LeSabre 
Cadillac Eldorado 
Mazda RX 4 Coupe 
Jaguar E Type V-12 
Oldsmobile Cutlass 
Chevrolet Impala Custom 
Coupe 
Pontiac Trans An 
Ferrari Dino 246 G1 





Chevrolet Impala Estate 
Wagon 
Pontiac Ventura 


Lincoln-Mercury Montes 
Chevrolet Malibu Classic 
Pontiac LeMans 

Ford Torino 
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Buick Century Wagon 

Jaguar E Type V-12 

Buick Estate Wagon 

Chevrolet Caprice Wagon 

Lincoln-Mercury Cougar 

Ford Wagon 

Oldsmobile Cutlass 
Supreme 

Pontiac LeMans 

Rolls Royce Silver Shadow 

Pontiac Catalina 

Pontiac LeMans 

Buick Grand Sport 

Chrysler 

Oldsmobile Delta 88 Royal 

Pontiac Ventura GTO 

Pontiac Ventura GTO 

Chrysler Wagon 

Plymouth Fury Wagon 

Cadillac DeVille 

Buick Regal 

Pontiac Grand Am 

Chevrolet Caprice Classic 

Oldsmobile Vista Cruiser 

Cadillac Fleetwood 

Pontiac Trans Am 
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9.7 
9.7 
96 
9.6 
95 


9.5 


95 
9A 
9.5 
9.2 
92 
9.1 
9.1 
90 
&.9 
8.9 
8.9 
8.9 
5.9 
5.8 
B58 
8.3 
8.7 
8.7 
5.6 


Pontiac LeMans Safari A386 
Excalibur I] A3 8&5 
Dodge Sport Wagon A385 
Pontiac Grand Safari A384 
Oldsmobile Toronado A383 
Buick Electra 225 A3 8.3 
Pontiac Catalina Safari A383 
Jensen Interceptor A3 82 
Pontiac Grand Ville A381 
Mercury Wagon A381 
Lincoln Continental A3 7.9 
Maserati 120 M5 78 
Pontiac Bonneville A3 7.8 
Chevrolet Chevelle Laguna M4 7.6 
Oldsmobile 98 Regency A376 
Oldsmobile Delta 88 Wagon A3 7.6 
Lamborghini Jarama M5) 7.3 
Lamborghini Espada M5 7.2 
Ferrari 365 GTB-4 M5 65 


vutomatic and M is manual 
tic and M4 is a four-speed 


In transmission listings, A is 
ie, AS is a three-speed 
manual, SA is semi-aut 
Where two or more cars of the 
transmission were tested, we have listed the best 
mileage figure recorded for that model, regardless o f 
variances in weight, en and axle ratio. 
Data is based on information available as of Feb. 19, 1974, 
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same make, model and 









The Honda Civic. More miles per gallon than anybody. 





Chrysler introduces a new era 
in outboard performance! 


Engineered for maximum fuel efficiency and economy! 


For 1974, Chrysler has put together one 
of the most exciting, innovative outboard 
lines ever to hit the water—including 6 
yrand-new models that prove nobody can 
pack so much power into so little space 
is Chrysler 
Our new lightweight 5-hp. Swinger 

carries and stows like a 4, yet it packs 
early the displacement of a 6. Our 
L.o-Proftile (15-cu.-in. displacement) 
provides enough power to get a youngster 
up on skis. The new 3-cvlinder Chrysler 7 
delivers more horsepower and displace- 
ment than any other comparable 3- 
evlinder model. High compression, a 
stuffed crankcase. and race-style porting 


help the new 90 deliver the highest BIA 


certified hp. ever ina 3-cvlinder outboard 
The fast-moving 135 is the highest BIA 
certified hp. production outboard ever 
offered. And the all-new Super-Charged 
60 introduces a new era in outboard 
desizn. (See above.) 

All told, Chrysler covers the waterfront 
with 67 different models. And every one ts 
engineered for quick starting, smooth 
operation and easy maintenance with 
Chrysler advances like exclusive Fuel 
Saver Cruise Control to reduce fuel 


consumption up to 25‘ 


Stop by and see them voursell—at your 
nearby Chrvsler Crew dealer Pick up 
vour free copy of the 1974 Chrysler 


Boat Buying Guide, too 


The new Super-Charged 60 is the most 
powerful BIA-certified 2-cylinder out- 
board anywhere! Packed with more 
Chrysler engineering innovations than any 
other outboard in Chrysler history: 
MAGNAPOWER II, an advanced C-D 
ignition with only two moving parts; ; 
SUPER-POWER-CHARGING, a direct- 
flow fuel-charging system that provides 
optimum performance throughout the 
entire speed range; precision-tuned carbu- 
retion and exhaust; separate coils for each 
cylinder: and much, much more. 








Engineered to make things 
easy for you! 
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NIXON GETS TOGETHER WITH PRESIDENTIAL COUNSELLOR ANNE ARMSTRONG 


THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


Trying to Grasp the Real Nixon 


A clear picture from inside Richard Nixon’s White House never quite emerges 
from the shadows. Now and then there are tantalizing glimpses of a man different 
from the one generally portrayed, but they are obscured by a manufactured smoke- 
screen that rises from Nixon’s doubts about what he does and says and his sus- 
picions of even those who get close enough to watch him. 

The President stood in the East Room last week, earnestly recounting to Amer- 
icans on television how he had told his aides not to pay hush money to the Wa- 
tergate burglars. But for all these months, he has refused to make public the tape 
or a transcript of that fateful meeting last March 21 so that those who have ques- 
tions about the incident can decide for themselves. 

Last January, Senate Minority Leader Hugh Scott rushed out of the White 
House and made headlines with the announcement that he had seen documents 
that would prove Nixon innocent of charges that the President knew about the Wa- 
tergate cover-up. But those documents remain locked in White House vaults. 

Recently, Republican National Chairman George Bush came from a White 
House meeting with Nixon insisting that the President was informed, realistic, 
aware of his own peril and concerned about the burden he was to the Republican 
Party. “He was very good.” Then almost angrily Bush wondered aloud why that 
image of an open, intelligent leader was never picked up beyond the White House 
fence. But Bush, like most of the others who gather round the President, would say 
no more. The hard specifics of the meeting, the give and take between men that 
shows how a President’s mind works and how policy is made were kept secret. 

Presidential Counsellor Anne Armstrong met with the President to tell him of 
worry about the fall elections. Her report: Nixon was “on top of his job.” He had 
the facts, and “he is a very clear-thinking realist.” But even her enthusiastic por- 
trayal of the President blurred into generalities. “He thinks we will be out from 
under the energy crisis, the economy will be on the upturn...” 

. 

Last week, in the aftermath of the Ohio and California congressional elections, 
Deputy Press Secretary Ken Clawson lamented that so few persons could perceive, 
as he did, Nixon’s voter appeal, the solid base of support for him still round the na- 
tion. “I wish just one candidate would run as an out-and-out Nixon man,” he said. 
But Clawson’s view of Nixon remains confined to the cool, ordered corridors where 
the President’s staff members dwell. There are few men on the Hill who have got 
this appealing picture of the man in the Oval Office. 

All Presidents put on special acts for their staffs and their visitors. And the 
aura of the office still subdues people, still reduces the critical faculties of those 
who come into the epicenter. In these days, about the only people allowed the spe- 
cial view of the President are the ones who already are Nixon boosters. They are 
caught in the presidential spell, which is part awe and part fear, and the realities 
of Nixon and his life in the White House that might give him a third dimension 
are never carried out of the office. 

Not long ago, after one of those White House meetings in which Nixon's qual- 
ities of leadership were glowingly described by his aides, a powerful member of 
Congress who attended and who still retained a steely eye was asked about the 
session. “It was,” he said, “the worst one I've been to. The President was 
garrulous, and he couldn’t stick to the subject. He interrupted almost every dis- 
cussion with personal reminiscences that didn’t have much to do with our busi- 
ness. | came away feeling that we had not talked very seriously about serious 
affairs.” It is one of the quirks of this strange time that seeing Nixon struggle re- 
alistically with himself and events in this manner might add some believable di- 
mensions to the synthetic image that he has created and burdens him so much in 
his larger battle for survival. 
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POLITICS 


Cleaning Up Campaigns 


Watergate’s most positive result may 
well be reform of U.S. campaign laws. 
Since the scandal began, scores of bills 
have been filed in Congress to end cor- 
rupt election practices. Without men- 
tioning Watergate, President Nixon last 
week outlined his own recommenda- 
tions for curbing what he delicately 
called “campaign abuses recently pub- 
licized and of years gone by.” The eight- 
page message read like a list of cam- 
paign abuses charged to Nixon’s own 
political associates. The President's 
main points: 

CAMPAIGN FINANCE. Nixon would 
limit individual contributions to $15,000 
for a presidential election and $3,000 for 
a congressional election. Because the 
limits apply separately to primaries, run- 
offs and general elections, a person could 
give up to $30,000 to a presidential can- 
didate and $9,000 to a congressional 
candidate. The President would prohibit 
cash contributions of more than $50 and 
any loans or gifts of stock to candidates, 
and would permit candidates to have 
only one political committee each, to 
prevent them from using dummy com- 
mittees to conceal the size and source 
of donations. 

CAMPAIGN PRACTICES. The Presi- 
dent also would make into federal 
crimes many “dirty tricks” in presiden- 
tial and congressional elections. Among 
them: disseminating false instructions to 
workers, organizing slander campaigns, 
and rigging opinion polls. 

Nixon urged the parties to move the 
national political conventions from the 
traditional July-August dates to Septem- 
ber. His purpose is to shorten cam- 
paigns. He also proposed repeal of the 
“equal time provision” in order to per- 
mit TV and radio networks more flex- 
ibility in providing free time to major 
candidates. ~ 

Though mary of the President's 
ideas are souna, Congress will probably 
not pay much attention to them because 
Nixon’s intentions are suspect on Cap- 
itol Hill. Senator Edward Kennedy 
called the message a “thinly veiled at- 
tempt by the President to obstruct or 
even kill the most effective response 
Congress has yet made to Watergate.” 
Nixon implied that he would veto the 
public-financing measures, which have 
drawn support from Congress despite 
presidential opposition. 

The Senate Rules Committee last 
month approved a bill to ban all pri- 
vate contributions to candidates receiv- 
ing public financing in a general elec- 
tion. The bill would provide about $24 
million from federal income tax return 
checkoff revenues for the campaign of 
each major party’s presidential candi- 
date in 1976. The full Senate will prob- 
ably debate the bill later this month, 
while the House may accept a plan to 
use checkoff money to match private 
gifts to presidential campaigns. 
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“Mr. Stans, Here Is Your Currency” 


Day after day, while beads of sweat 
slowly formed on his great bald head, 
the Government's witness told an ab- 
sorbing story of how big money could 
buy influence at the highest levels of 
Richard Nixon’s Administration. Harry 
L. Sears, head of Nixon’s re-election 
drive in New Jersey and onetime ma- 
jority leader in the state senate, was 
testifying in a Manhattan courtroom 
against the men with whom he claims 
to have done shady business: John 
Mitchell, 60, the former U.S. Attorney 
General; and Maurice Stans, 65, the 
former U.S. Secretary of Commerce. 
They are the first Cabinet officers since 
the scandals of Warren Harding's Ad- 
ministration to be charged with crim- 
inal offenses. 

Sears was called to. the stand by fed- 
eral prosecutors, who are attempting to 
prove that Mitchell, once Nixon's top 
political strategist, and Stans, who raised 


FUGITIVE VESCO IN COSTA RICA 





the money that made the campaigns 
purr, had struck the sleaziest of bargains 
with a notorious financial manipulator, 
Robert Vesco. The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission has charged that 
Vesco was the central figure in perpe- 
trating a $224 million stock fraud, the 
largest single case in SEC history. In its 
case against Mitchell and Stans, the 
Government argues that Vesco made a 
secret, illegal contribution of $200,000 
in cash to the President's campaign in 
1972, and that in return, the two Nixon 
lieutenants used their political clout 
—though both had left the Government 
by that time to work on the President's 
re-election campaign—to try to ease 
Vesco’s troubles with the SEC. 

In His Pocket. Vesco was also 
named in the 46-page indictment, which 
charged the defendants with conspiracy, 
obstructing justice and perjury, but he 
is a fugitive living in Costa Rica. The 
fourth man named was Sears himself, 
but he has been granted full immunity 
in return for testifying as a witness for 
the prosecution. 

Sears was Vesco’s man—"he was in 
Vesco’s pocket,” as a federal prosecutor 
bluntly put it. Vesco had contributed 
$20,000 to Sears’ unsuccessful attempt 
to win New Jersey's Republican guber- 
natorial primary in 1969, then helped 
him to pay off his campaign debts. Ves- 
co also put Sears on a $60,000-a-year re- 
tainer as part-time counsel and a direc- 
tor of his International Controls Corp., 
which had taken over Investors Over- 
seas Services, the rickety mutual-fund 
empire glued together in Switzerland by 
Bernard Cornfeld. 

The SEC began in 1971 to nose into 
Vesco’s operations abroad. Sears said 
that he tried for months to persuade his 
old political friend John Mitchell to help 
Vesco get access to William Casey, then 
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the SEC chairman, so that the financier 
could plead his case in person. Mitchell 
appeared sympathetic, but nothing hap- 
pened, though Sears pointed out that 
Vesco had made a substantial contribu- 
tion to Nixon’s 1968 election campaign 
and that “he represented himself as be- 
ing close to the Nixon family.” 

Indeed, Vesco was acquainted with 
the President’s two brothers, Edward, 
43, and F. Donald, 59, and the latter's 
son, Donald A. Nixon, who has worked 
as an aide to the moneyman. 

On March 8, 1972, said Sears, Ves- 
co met with Maurice Stans and offered 
to give $250,000 to the President's re- 
election campaign—$200,000 secretly to 
Stans and $50,000 openly. Sears testi- 
fied that Stans wanted the money be- 
fore April 7. On that date, a law came 
into effect that for the first time required 
a fund-raising committee—like the one 
headed by Stans—to publicly report 
contributions of $100 or more. Stans also 
wanted the $200,000 in cash, which 
proved to be awkward for Vesco to raise 
In late March, said Sears, Edward Nix- 
on visited the financier in New Jersey 
During the visit, Vesco learned that 
Stans was on a flight to New York City’s 
LaGuardia Airport. Vesco dispatched 
Nixon by helicopter to intercept the 
fund raiser and ask permission for the 
gift to be made by check. But, said Sears, 
Stans still insisted upon cash. 

Wants Help. On April 10 Sears and 
Laurence Richardson, president of Ves- 
co’s company, called on Stans at his of- 
fice at the Committee for the Re-Elec- 
tion of the President. Sears testified that 
Richardson plunked down a dark leath- 
er briefcase, opened it, tilted it forward, 
and said: “Mr. Stans, here is your cur- 
rency.” He added: “Mr. Vesco wants me 
to deliver a message. He wants help.” 
Replied Stans, according to Sears: “Tell 
him that’s not my department... That's 
John Mitchell's department.” 

Sears went on to relate how Mitch- 
ell immediately began to perform ser- 
vices for Vesco. At a meeting with 


SEARS GOING TO U.S. COURT TO TESTIFY 





Mitchell that very afternoon, the wit- 
ness testified, Sears reported that Stans 
had taken the money even though se- 
cret contributions were no longer legal 
According to Sears, Mitchell said that 
Stans “knows his business.” Reminded 
that Vesco still had not seen Casey, 
Mitchell picked up the phone and called 
the SEC chairman. Testified Sears: “I 
heard Mr. Mitchell say, ‘Harry Sears is 
here. He would like very much to sit 
down with you for a few minutes.’ ” 

Only three hours later, said Sears, 
he was accorded the privilege of a pri- 
vate meeting with Casey and G. Brad- 
ford Cook, then the SEC counsel. The 
meeting did not go well; neither official 
was willing to make any concessions for 
Vesco. In September SEC staffers sub- 
poenaed Vesco to testify. According to 
Sears, Vesco feared that he would be 
asked about his campaign contribution 
and declared: “Those bastards would 
like nothing more than to nail me and 
the President to the wall together.” 

Sears called on Mitchell for help, he 
said, and Mitchell later phoned back to 
report that he thought Vesco’s subpoena 
would be withdrawn. Far from it. Ves- 
co was called before an SEC hearing in 
October—only a few weeks before the 
election. He pleaded the Fifth Amend- 
ment right against self-incrimination 
According to the witness, Mitchell said 
“Please tell Bob I'm grateful or words 
to that effect.” Sears said that Mitchell 
did not want word of Vesco’s secret con- 
tribution to get out before the election 

Asinine Thing. Later in October, 
Sears said, he asked Mitchell to quash 
SEC subpoenas for four of Vesco's aides 
Sears testified that Mitchell told him: 
“This time I'll go to the White House 
and talk to John Dean.” (Dean was then 
the President's counsel.) Whatever hap- 
pened, the four aides were forced to ap- 
pear at an SEC hearing; like their boss, 
all took the Fifth. After the election, 
Vesco, according to Sears, threatened to 
reveal his secret $200,000 gift unless the 
SEC got off his back. Sears said that Ves- 
co told him that he had phoned Donald 
Nixon, the President's brother, because 
“IT want to get a message to the top that 
this whole SEC thing is asinine.” The 
Government has also charged that Ves- 
co wrote a memo to Donald Nixon 
threatening to disclose his contribution 
unless the SEC was directed to drop all 
charges against him 

Ultimately, all of Vesco’s money and 
Sears’ efforts proved to be fruitless. On 
Nov. 27, 1972—three weeks after the 
election—the SEC charged Vesco and his 
associates with looting $224 million 
from four overseas mutual funds that 
they controlled, causing huge losses to 
tens of thousands of investors 

This week Harry Sears will go back 
on the stand to finish his story and be 
cross-examined by defense lawyers. 
Then, to complete its case, the prose- 
cution is expected to call a number of 
other witnesses, including G. Bradford 
Cook, John Dean and possibly Edward 
and Donald Nixon 
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ELECTIONS 


Republicans: 


As they gear up their re-election 
campaigns, Republicans in Congress are 
increasingly nervous. So far this year, 
four special elections have been held to 
fill House vacancies in normally G.O.P 
districts, and in all of them Watergate 
was an inescapable and damaging issue 
for the party. Largely because of Wa- 
tergate, Republicans lost congressional 
races in Pennsylvania and Michigan in 
February. Last week they won an elec- 
tion in Southern California—but only 
narrowly and in part because their can- 
didate dissociated himself from Richard 
Nixon. On the same day, the party lost 
a psychologically important congressio- 
nal race in staunchly Republican Cin- 





GOVERNOR REAGAN WITH LAGOMARSINO 
As a practical matter, candidates are moving away from the President. 


cinnati. Warns G.O.P. Congressman 
William F. Scherle of Iowa: “If this is a 
pattern, then there aren't many Repub- 
licans who can survive.” Adds a prom- 
inent Midwestern Republican Gover- 
nor: “There's light at the end of the 
tunnel—it's a freight train heading right 
atus.” 

The national committees of both 
parties gave most of their attention to 
the race in Ohio's First District, which 
encompasses the eastern half of Cincin- 
nati and suburban Hamilton County 
The district is mostly white collar and 
prosperous; in 1972 it gave 70.3% of the 
vote to Republican William J. Keating, 
who resigned late last year. To succeed 
him, both parties nominated well- 
known and longtime city councilmen 
Democrat Thomas Luken, 49, a lawyer 
and former Assistant U.S. Attorney; and 
Republican Willis Gradison Jr., 45, a 
wealthy stockbroker. Both had served 
as mayor—in Cincinnati, a post filled 





Running Scared 


by vote of the city council—and neither 
had ever lost an election 

Luken’s campaign target was the 
Nixon Administration, and his theme 
was a sophisticated version of “Send 
Washington a message.” At supermar- 
kets, barber shops and factory gates, he 
inveighed against food and oil prices as 
examples of “corporate greed” and de- 
clared that “a vote for me is a vote 
against ‘big money’ politics.” In sharp 
contrast, Gradison’s early campaign was 
poorly organized and lackluster, de- 
pending too often on philosophical po- 
sition papers and rambling speeches on 
subjects like “the status of ethics in pol- 
itics.” Often he seemed to be skirting 
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CARL ALBERT SWEARING IN LUKEN 


the issues. For example, when Luken 
backed a constitutional amendment pro- 
hibiting abortion—an emotional topic in 
a district that has many Roman Cath- 
olic voters—Gradison said that he had 
to give il more study. 

On Feb. 20, the day after the G.O.P 
lost Vice President Gerald Ford's old 
district in Michigan, the worried Repub- 
lican National Committee dispatched its 
director of political activities, Henry 
Edward (Eddie) Mahe, to take over 
Gradison’s faltering campaign. Mahe 
coached the candidate on how to make 
the most of white suburban parents’ 
fears about school busing. One Gradi- 
son TV spot described it as “a cruel ex- 
periment with our children.” Mahe 
staged campaign appearances for Gra- 
dison by Vice President Ford, Senators 
Robert Taft Jr. of Ohio, James Buckley 
of New York and Charles Percy of II- 
linois and former Attorney General El- 
liot Richardson. To match the Repub- 
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Do handsomely 
by your slides. 


The more you look at slides, the more the Kodak 

Carousel custom H projector is the one for you. Handsome 
on the outside, you don’t have to hide it away somewhere 
between shows. 

And when the show goes on, you get quiet dependability 
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fan. Dependable because gravity drops each slide 
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THE NATION 


lican effort, Luken brought in Maine 
Senator Edmund Muskie, Ohio Gover- 
nor John Gilligan and Veteran Politi- 
cal Consultant Mark Shields. His advice 
to Luken was to focus the campaign even 
more squarely on the President 

On Election Day, the Cincinnati En- 
quirer interviewed 819 voters leaving the 
polls; it found that the strongest single 
factor in the election was disapproval 
of Nixon, especially among Indepen- 
dents. As Mrs. Susan Levy explained, 
“Gradison is the better candidate, but a 
vote for him is a vote for Nixon.” Add- 
ed another housewife: “I feel so badly. I 
grew up on the same street with Bill 
and he is the better candidate, but I vot- 
ed for Luken as a protest against 
Nixon.” Gradison lost by 51,057 votes 
to 55,171. Later, he refused to blame 
Watergate for his defeat but complained 
that news of the campaign was over- 
shadowed by headlines about “gas prices 
going up, milk prices going up, half the 
White House indicted.” 

“Personal Victory.’ Republicans 
fared far better in California, but not be- 
cause people in the prosperous Ventura 
and Santa Barbara counties northwest 
of Los Angeles are less concerned about 
Watergate. Representative Charles M 
Teague, who died on New Year's Day, 
had won ten straight elections in the 
13th District; in 1972 he got 73.9% of 
the vote. Seven Democrats jumped into 
the race, each hoping to force a runoff 
election by holding Republican Nom- 
inee Robert J. Lagomarsino, 47, to less 
than half the vote. The effort failed, 
largely because of Lagomarsino’s strat- 
egy. Son of a wealthy local family, he is 
a wholesale-liquor dealer and has rep- 
resented the area in the state senate for 
a dozen years, winning election with as 
much as 65% of the vote. To head off 
the Watergate issue, he promised to vote 
for Nixon’s impeachment “if the evi- 
dence warrants it,” and he concentrated 
on his legislative record, which has been 
faithful to conservative Governor Ron- 
ald Reagan. Even so, he won only 53% 
of the 97,219 votes. Later, Lagomarsino 
characterized the outcome as a person- 
al victory, not one for the party. He ex- 
plained: “It shows that a Republican can 
win under the right circumstances.” 

Creating such circumstances for 
themselves has become one of the chief 
concerns of Senate and House Repub- 
licans who are running for re-election 
Many will follow Lagomarsino’s exam- 
ple. Predicts Republican Congressman 
Tom Railsback of Illinois: “As a prac- 
tical matter, you'll probably see the Re- 
publicans moving more to dissociate 
themselves from the President.” Just 
that has been done by lowa’s Scherle, 
who for three years has been criticizing 
the policies and personnel of the Nixon 
Administration and has been putting 
plenty of distance between himself and 
the White House. “Now,” he says, 
“when people in my district talk about 
Watergate, I’m wholly divorced from it 
There’s no way they can wrap Water- 
gate around my neck—no way.” 
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It is now strikingly obvious that a 
nation’s strength and status are 
directly proportionate to its inde- 
pendent supplies of energy 


And America’s are not so inde- 
pendent 


Chances are our gas and oil will 
be completely depleted by the turn 
of the century while, by 1979, we 
may be importing half our petrol- 
eum needs 


And there we are, more than ever 
at the mercy of others 


Thank heaven for coal 


American 
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-IN its VEINS. 


America is blessed with a super- 
abundance of this reliable fuel. We 
are, in fact, the Saudi Arabia of 
coal with about half the world's 
known supply under our feet 


Coal: 90% of our fossil resources 
presently being used for only 17% 
of our needs 


Coal that can be brought to the 
surface and burned right now to 
generate electricity—itself a great 
and versatile power which can per- 
form so many of the functions now 
the unnecessary burden of pre- 
cious oil and gas 





America has energy to burn 


lf America is determined to get 
out from under the thumb of oil- 
rich nations, the shift to electricity 
generated by coal is not only nec- 
essary, it is inevitable 


We have the power in our veins 


What are we waiting for 


America has more coal 
) than the Middle East 
has oil. Let's dig it! 
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OIL 


Results of a Lifted Embargo 


It was the Arab oil embargo that es- 
calated the U.S. energy shortage from a 
pinch to a crisis—and at the end of last 
week the Arabs seemed to be on the 
verge of turning it back into a pinch. 
Over the weekend, Arab oil ministers 
began serious discussions of the possi- 
bility of lifting the five-month-old ban 
on oil sales to the U.S. Washington of- 
ficials privately expressed high hopes 
that they would also agree to pump oil 
again at the rates reached before the 
Arab-Israeli war broke out last Octo- 
ber (production has since been cut 15% 
below that level). If so, the U.S. could ex- 
pect a marked easing within a few 
months of the strain on its fuel supplies, 
especially gasoline, though prices will 
decline slowly—if at all—and conserva- 
tion measures would still be needed. 

Quid Pro Quo. At week’s end noth- 
ing was certain. Though Arab leaders 
agreed that a meeting of oil ministers 
should be held to discuss lifting the em- 
bargo, they seemed in conflict on wheth- 
er it should be in Cairo on Sunday or 
Tripoli on Wednesday. It is unlikely, 
though, that Libyan Leader Colonel 
Muammar Gaddafi, a blunt critic of the 
US., would permit a meeting in Tripoli 
that was likely to lead to an elimina- 
tion of the oil cutoff. Algeria, Kuwait 
and Syria were also opposed to ending 
the boycott. Some of the other Arab 
states would probably agree to a com- 
promise—perhaps lifting the embargo in 


stages keyed to Israeli withdrawal from 
occupied Arab land. 

But Secretary of State Henry Kis- 
singer has made it diplomatically clear 
that the U.S. expects an end to the em- 
bargo as a quid pro quo for his peace- 
making efforts in the Middle East, and 
the most influential Arab leaders have 
been responsive. Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat has been pressing the oil- 
producing states to resume shipments to 
the U.S. King Faisal of Saudi Arabia 
agrees; his oil minister, Ahmed Zaki 
Yamani, stated flatly last week that the 
embargo had served its purpose and 
should be scrapped. 

Without an increase in production, 
however, an end to the embargo would 
mean little: it would only enable the 
US. to bid against Europe and Japan 
for oil supplies that would still fall 
well short of world demand. But Wash- 
ington experts expect that an easing 
of the embargo will be accompanied 
by a decision to boost output back to 
prewar levels—if not this week, then 
soon thereafter. Whenever it happens, 
says Federal Energy Chief William Si- 
mon, it would “make our job a hell of 
a lot easier. We will be able to supply 
industry with 100% of its needs and 
allow it to grow.’ Another immediate 
result: the Government would dismiss 
any thought of imposing nationwide 
gas rationing; the ration coupons that 
Government printing offices are still 


turning out would never be used 

The reason is that U.S. imports of 
crude oil eventually would probably rise 
by a million bbl. a day or more. That 
would about cut in half the “shortfall” 
of 2.2 million bbl. a day now projected 
for the second and third quarters—even 
if there were no restraints on demand. 
In fact, high prices and the continuation 
of such conservation measures as the 55- 
m.p.h. highway speed limit probably 
would hold down demand too, perhaps 
shrinking the shortfall to a mere 600,000 
bbl. a day. 

Gas Gains. Oil shipments to the 
U.S. would begin to pick up within a 
few weeks after the embargo ended be- 
cause oil companies could divert some 
Arab-oil-laden tankers at sea away from 
Europe and Japan to American ports. 
Companies could also quickly release 
some of their inventories for sale on the 
assumption that there would be enough 
oil available worldwide to fill their later 
needs. In addition, more refined prod- 
ucts could be shipped in from Europe, 
which has barely felt any supply pinch 
Still, it would be several months before 
the flow of foreign oil was back to nor- 
mal because of the time needed to char- 
ter ships, load them at the Persian Gulf 
and sail them to the U.S. 

Most important, a resumption of 
Arab oil shipments would increase pain- 
fully tight gasoline supplies, especially 
along the hard-hit East Coast. Gasoline 
supplies* nationwide are now running 


*The nation’s gasoline stocks were up to 226 mil- 
lion bbl. on March 1, v. 217 million bbl. a year ear- 
lier. But the latest figure does not reflect withdraw- 
als for Government-ordered emergency alloca 
tions to 26 states and the District of Columbia 
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Seven & Saturday. 


She wanted a new light in the kitchen. 

He wanted a chance to tr his new 
bottle cutting kit. 

And they both wanted a bright idea 
for using up their collection of empty 
Seagram’s 7 bottles. 

So, they put their heads together, 
cut their bottles apart, and came up 
with a new chandelier. 

And so can you. With just a little 
inspiration and a Saturday afternoon. 
We'll even send you a free ‘Bottle 
Cutter’s Guide” to help get you started. 
Making water goblets, vases, shaving 

mugs, all sorts of things. 

Just be sure, before you start creating 
with our empty bottle, that you do 
some creating with a full one. 

That’s when Seagram’s 7 is ; 
really the best. f 

You see, our bottle may be 
beautiful, but our whiskey is 
a work of art. 


Seagram's 7 Crown. 
It's America’s whiskey. 
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: Seven crow” 
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For your free “Seven & Saturday 

Bottle Cutter’s Guide,” please write: 

Bottle Cutter’s Guide, Room 1200A 

111 N. Canal Street, Chicago, Illinois 60606 
Allow four weeks for delivery. Offer 

void where prohibited by state or local law. 
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INSPECTING RATION COUPONS 
Into the discard? 


about 15% to 20% below demand; the 
gap, it is estimated, would drop to about 
2.5% if the embargo ended and conser- 
vation programs were maintained. 
Without waiting for a lifting of the em- 
bargo, Mobil announced last week that 
it will draw on its European inventories 
to import an additional 14 million gal. of 
gas into the U:S. in the next few weeks. 

By contrast, there are few signs that 
the boycott’s end would bring a quick 
drop in soaring fuel prices. In fact, prices 
initially could go even higher, because 
oil companies would be bringing in more 
high-priced crude from the Middle East 
and expensive petroleum products from 
Europe. Gasoline, some analysts think, 
could go to 70¢ per gal. in the months im- 
mediately ahead 

Long-Range Ease. Longer range. 
prices could ease off. Some Arab lead- 
ers such as Yamani favor reducing crude 
prices from their present giddy levels of 
$10 per barrel or more and will press 
their view at a meeting of the Organi- 
zation of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries in Vienna this week. Even if they 
lose, the expansion of supplies that 
would result from a return to prewar 
Arab production levels is widely expect- 
ed to bring crude prices down to about 
$7 per barrel in a year or so 

Welcome as all this would be, it still 
would not mean that Americans could 
go back to burning fuel at their old 
wasteful pace. Scarcities of energy were 
cropping up in the U.S. before the em- 
bargo; the nation is short of refining ca- 
pacity to meet its needs even if it could 
import all the crude it might wish. And 
the Arabs are unlikely to increase pro- 
duction enough in future years to sup- 
ply an unrestrained growth in world de- 
mand. Simon thus is already warning 
against assuming that an end to the em- 
bargo means that all limits are off. The 
FEO, he pledges, will be “very cautious” 
in lifting restraints on demand. 
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POLICY 


Bitter Sniping at Simon 


After nearly four months as US. en- 
ergy chief, William Simon could use any 
respite that a lifting of the oil embargo 
would bring. When he stepped in, he 
was almost universally hailed as the 
tough decision maker who would final- 
ly whip the nation’s faltering energy pol- 
icies into shape. The honeymoon could 
not last, and it has not; Simon now is get- 
ting a barrage of criticism, some of it as- 
tonishingly bitter. 

Simon still has the solid support of 
President Nixon—so much so that Nix- 
on is expected to appoint Simon Sec- 
retary of the Treasury later this spring 
when George Shultz is likely to step 
down. He has also earned high marks 
from a group who might be considered 
Simon’s natural enemies: liberal Dem- 
ocrats in Congress. Says Illinois Sena- 
tor Adlai Stevenson III: “He's doing 
everything possible in a situation that’s 
nearly impossible.” 

There are, however, a few surprising 
sources of anti-Simon sentiment: some 
lower-level aides at the White House 
and in the Office of Management and 
Budget resent Simon’s sudden promi- 
nence and independent ways (he recent- 
ly said that OMB Director Roy Ash 
should keep his “cotton-picking hands 
off’ energy policy). Some of them have 
taken to making snide wisecracks about 
Simon: “When the President appointed 
an energy czar, he didn’t know he was 
getting Ivan the Terrible.” 

More substantive criticism centers 
on the allocation programs devised by 
Simon and other officials of the Federal 
Energy Office. The plan for crude oil at 
one point forced oil companies that had 
supplies sufficient to run their refineries 
at more than 76% of capacity to sell the 
“excess” to competitors who had less, 
at low Government-mandated prices 
Rather than do so, FEO officials believe, 
some oil companies slashed imports 
Some Government officials complain 
that weeks passed between FEO’s discov- 
ery of a decline in imports and Simon’s 
decision to order needed changes in the 
program. One economist at the Council 
of Economic Advisers grumbles, “There 
was great reluctance to bite the bullet.” 

The gasoline-allocation program 
was supposed to spread the shortage 
evenly. Instead, some states like Georgia 
have been awash in fuel, while others, es- 
pecially on the West Coast and in the 
Northeast, have had to impose local ra- 
tioning. Maryland filed an unsuccessful 
suit against the program, and New Jer- 
sey is considering suing also. 

Simon is very aware of the problems, 
and he and his staff are working over- 
time to find solutions. Late last month he 
ordered additional “emergency” allot- 
ments of fuel to 26 states and the District 
of Columbia. That required a draw- 
down in gasoline inventories that, if re- 
peated, could have serious effects later 
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this year unless the Arab embargo is 
eased. Simon believes that FEO can “cool 
off’ the situation within three to six 
weeks by shifting fuel from states with 
ample supplies to those that are hard-hit. 

These problems have been com- 
pounded by Simon's less-than-sterling 
performance as an administrator. FEO 
staffers say that he spends all too much 
time meeting with anyone who wants to 
see him and testifying before Congress 
FEO has also suffered from the high turn- 
over rate and lack of expertise of its staff. 
Many employees were assigned to FEO 
on a temporary basis, and have since re- 
turned to their agencies; their replace- 
ments had to start from scratch to learn 
their jobs. Moreover, the long hours that 
FEO officials have invested in getting the 
programs started have taken a toll. One 
top assistant has resigned because of the 
grueling pace, and two other key aides 
have left because of disagreements over 
how the allocation programs should be 
run. 

Assurance. When asked about the 
complaints, Simon reels off a list of wide- 
ly predicted energy disasters that have 
not come to pass: “People freezing, cold 
factories and homes, closed schools, 
massive unemployment, brownouts and 
all the rest.’ He gained more supporters 
three weeks ago, when gasoline dealers 
threatened a massive shutdown to un- 
derscore their demands for an immedi- 
ate gasoline-price increase. Simon re- 
solved the dispute by offering the dealers 
a 2¢-per-gal. hike. Although that offer 
means higher prices for motorists, it was 
an assurance that gas would continue to 
flow. Dealer-Leader Victor Rasheed was 
so impressed that he is now touting Si- 
mon as a candidate for President. 
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IMPACT 


Amtrak’s 
Mixed Blessings 


For most businesses, the energy 
shortage has been a burden. For a lucky 
few firms in such industries as oil and 
nuclear power, it has been a blessing. 
For Amtrak, the three-year-old quasi- 
Government agency that operates most 
US. passenger trains, the crisis has been 
a little of both. Riders are cramming 
aboard some of the trains in prodigious 
numbers because they cannot get gas- 
oline for their cars. Yet it seems that 
the more people Amtrak carries, the 
more money it loses 

Systemwide revenues are running as 
much as 40% ahead of last year's. Rid- 
ership is up 36% between New York 
and Washington on Amtrak’s speedy 
Metroliner, and nearly double last year’s 
on the New York-—Boston run. Therein 
lies Amtrak’s problem: good fortune has 
landed in the wrong place. Those North- 
east runs were well packed to begin with, 
and the new riders are giving Amtrak of- 
ficials more business than they can han- 
dle effectively. 

In the rest of the country, traffic is 
up less dramatically—a pattern that 
seems to reflect the geographically un- 
even bite of the gasoline shortage. Am- 
trak cars are still rolling across the Mid- 
west and Far West nearly empty, while 
station managers in the Northeast have 
had to rent cars from local commuter 
railroads to help handle the crush. Am- 
trak’s losses swelled to $158 million last 
year, $11 million more than in 1972, de- 
spite a 24% gain in revenues, to $202 
million. Congress is picking up nearly 
all of the tab through a $154 million sub- 
sidy, and Amtrak officials are expected 
to ask for even more money for the fis- 
cal year that starts in July 

Uneven distribution of the energy 
bonanza is not Amtrak’s only problem 
As traffic rises, so do wear and tear on 
the 1,400 cars of Amtrak’s fleet, some of 


them superannuated hulks in need of re- 
placement. Amtrak executives are still 
choosing a design for new cars; most will 
not be in service before 1976. Until then, 
passengers on many runs face equip- 
ment breakdowns and a decline in com- 
fort. Punctuality is also on the wane; 
the Metroliner’s on-time percentage 
dropped to 63% last year from 76% in 
1972, and some trains—including the St. 
Louis-Washington, D.C., and Chica- 
go-New Orleans runs—went for months 
last year without ever arriving on time 
Says Harold L. Graham, Amtrak vice 
president for marketing: “Frankly, there 
will be times during the next few months 
when we won't be able to give you the 
kind of service you deserve.” 

As a result, Amtrak’s critics are 
growing increasingly vocal. The Nation- 
al Association of Railroad Passengers is 
trying to block congressional reappoint- 
ment of Roger Lewis as Amtrak presi- 
dent this year. NARP, a Washington, 
D.C., group that lobbied for the creation 
of Amtrak, accuses the line’s executives 
of kowtowing to the private railroads 
that allow Amtrak to use their tracks. 
NARP charges that Amtrak trains were 
illegally delayed 2,398 times by private- 
line freight trains last November and 
December. “Amtrak is both fantastic 
and terrible,” says NARP Chairman An- 
thony Haswell. “In terms of re-creating 
a public enthusiasm to ride trains, it has 
been fantastically successful. But it has 
failed to provide a level of service that is 
even remotely acceptable.” 

Best Hope. To help cut Amtrak's 
deficit, Lewis imposed a 10% fare in- 
crease last year on Florida runs that 
have been gaining passengers, and he 
plans another 20% boost this summer on 
some long-distance trains west of Chica- 
go. Yet chopping unprofitable routes 
—the easiest way for Amtrak to round 
the bend financially—is severely unpop- 
ular with local politicians. Nor is it par- 
ticularly consistent with a growing na- 
tional concern over energy consump- 
tion; an Amtrak study indicates that 
trains are roughly twelve times more ef- 


PASSENGERS GETTING OFF CROWDED METROLINER IN WASHINGTON 
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ficient as passenger carriers than auto- 
mobiles. Besides, the nation’s passenger 
grid already has been pared to half its 
pre-Amtrak size, and cities as large as 
Cleveland are now without passenger 
service of any kind. 

Amtrak’s best hope is probably that 
the Government will underwrite its def- 
icits until passenger traffic grows enough 
to meet operating costs, and until the 
line can replace its aged rolling stock. 
Beyond that, Amtrak executives can 
only hope that the fuel shortage will 
pinch harder outside the Northeast 


FUELS 


Garbage Power 


Every day, every American throws 
away an average of nearly six pounds 
of trash. Most goes to dumps and land- 
fill projects, which gobble up land, or to 
incinerators, which can pollute the air 
But now refuse is being reappraised as 
a possible Cinderella fuel. Cheap and al- 
most limitless, as municipalities know 
only too well, it consists mainly of pa- 
per, plastic and organic matter that 
when burned, releases about 50% of the 
heat value of coal 

Experimental facilities to tap gar- 
bage power are being planned from Mil- 
waukee to Miami to Saugus, Mass. In 
Nashville, Tenn., steam created by 
burning refuse is used to heat and air 
condition downtown office buildings. In 
Denver Adolph Coors Co. will likely 
soon be firing its brewery’s boilers with 
the city’s trash. But all of these efforts 
are relatively minor compared with the 
one decided on by St. Louis’ Union Elec- 
tric Co. after a 23-month test with the 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
and the city 

The big, privately owned electric 
utility has just announced that it will 
take all of the six-county metropolitan 
area's solid wastes—some 8,000 tons a 
day—and burn them in its power plants 
in the ratio of one part trash to nine 
parts coal. By 1977 Union Electric will 
build several collection yards where the 
refuse will be transferred from private 
or municipal trucks to rail cars. At the 
power plants, recyclable materials (iron, 
steel, aluminum and glass) will be re- 
moved and the rest of the wastes burned 
Antipollution devices will trap and treat 
soot and gases in the smokestacks. 

Capital equipment for the project 
will cost $70 million, and operating costs 
are estimated at $11 million a year. But 
the investment looks promising. The 
utility will not only save on its fuel bill 
and earn money from selling recover- 
able materials; it will also charge local 
governments a “dumping” fee for dis- 
posing of their refuse. If U.S. utilities fol- 
low Union’s lead, the nation could con- 
ceivably conserve the equivalent of 290 
million bbl. of oil per year, recover up 
to $1 billion worth of recyclable metals 
and, best of all, gain a final solution to 
the garbage-disposal problem. 
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ortunately, he shot it 
_after the tournament was 
over. But Dave's bad luck 
can be your good fortune. 
All you have to do is’ 
‘figure, finagle, or find 
out just what Dave Hill 
carded on each of the 
_ back nine holes in that 
_round. Then, fillout the | 
attached score card and 
_ send it in. If your figures 
tally with the official 
score card, you havea 
chance for a7 day golt 
vacation for two. 


TO THE VICTORS 
There will be 8 winners 
_ in our contest. If you're 
one, you and a partner 
~ (golf, marriage, et. al.) of 
your choice will be flown 
oft to seven days of play 
~S 






tne 
atth the world’s” 
_ classic golf courses. 
St. Andrews, Gleneagles, 
and Turnberry ...notto 


chanc 


Turnberry 






' outcome, you can find 


_ of Grant's Scotch. 


juess Dave Hill 


mention seven nights _ 
at some of the most chic - 
hotels and restaurants — 
in Scotland where you'll 
be royally entertained — 
at our expense. 


British 
airways. 
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All overseas airtrans- 
portation provided by 
British Airways. 


WHO’S RUNNING 
THINGS 
The contest is sponsored 
by William Grant & Sons 
Makers of Grant’s 8 Year 
Old Scotch, andGrant’s | 
Royal 12 Year Old Scotch 












We are telling you this 
so while you await the 


enjoyment with a glass 


as many times as you wish, using the free entry 
blanks at Grant's 8 dealers or make your own using 
the same score card layout printed on the official 
entry blanks. Include only one ,entry biank in each 
envelope submitted. Only one winner will be awarded 
to a single family. 

2. Eligibility—This event is open to all adult residents 
of Connecticut, District of Columbia, Florida, IIlinois, 
Maryland, and New York; except employees of William 
Grant and Sons, Inc., its affiliated and subsidiary 
Companies, liquor wholesalers and retailers, its ad- 
vertising agencies, its sweepstakes organizations, its 
suppliers and manufacturer of ‘Grant's 8 Golf Vaca- 
tion in Scotland’ promotion materials and services 
(and the families of the foregoing). 

3, Prizes—Grant's 8 offers 8 prizes, each consisting 
of a one week golfing vacation in Scotland—including 
British airways and domestic round-trip economy 
class air transportation to Scotland from the commer- 
cial airport closest to your home; 7 nights, double- 
occupancy lodging and meals at the Course hotels 
of Turnberry, St. Andrews and Gleneagles; greens, 
caddy, and club rental fees, and ground transportation 
in Scotland. Each winning adult may bring one adult 
companion providing they travel together and share 
double accommodations. "Grant's 8 Golf Vacation in 
Scotland" prizes must be taken during the week be- 
ginning September 1, 1974. Prizes are transferrable 
to an eligible third party with William Grant and 
Sons’, Inc. approval. 

4. Timing—All entries must be received on or before 
June 30, 1974. Winners will be contacted in July for 
awarding of prizes. All winners will be officially an- 
nounced before August 31, 1974, 

5. Judging—All correct entries in the opinion of the 
independent sweepstakes judging organization will 
participate in the July 1974 drawing. In the event that 
fewer than 8 correct entries are received, all those 
correct entries will be judged winners (pending eligi- 
bility verification) and the remaining prizes will be 
awarded to entrants selected at random from remain- 
ing entries. Neither William Grant and Sons, Inc. nor 
its sweepstakes judging organization will enter into 
correspondence regarding this event with anyone 
other than the qualified winners. 

6. Legal—All Federal, State and local laws and regu- 
lations apply. Void where prohibited or restricted by 
law. State, Federal, and other taxes imposed on a 
prize winner will be the sole responsibility of the 
prize winner, Odds of winning are dependent on the 
number of correct entries received. 

To win a Grant's 8 golf vacation at Turnberry, St. 
Andrews and Gleaneagles guess Dave Hill's actual 
score on each of Turnberry’s back 9 holes, fill in 
below and mail your entry today. All correct entries 
received will participate in a drawing and the first 
eight (8) entries drawn will be awarded Scottish 
Golfing Vacations, providing that their entries comply 
with the official rules. 


Name 


Address 


te ae sae OE: 
If | win, | would bring the following adult with me: 


City Zip. 





Name Relationship. 


MAIL YOUR ENTRY TODAY TO: 
GRANT'S 8 GOLF VACATION 
P.O. BOX 2124 
ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 61206 
Offer open only to adult residents of Connecticut, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Illinois, Maryland, and 
New York. Void where prohibited by law. 
Blended Scorch Whisky 86 Proof, Bottled in Scotland. 
© 1974 William Grant & Sons, Inc., N.J. Importers. 





















SITESEE IN 


THE VIEW INCLUDES 
FREE LABOR TRAINING 
PROGRAMS. 


Arkansas’ skilled labor is a rapidly growing 
resource. Thousands of workers have been 
specially trained by the Arkansas Industry 
Training Program. At no cost to incoming firms 
engineers design complete labor training 
programs to save industry time and money at 
plant start-up. Right-to-work laws help industry by 
holding down costly strikes. Add this to a tradition 
of hard honest work and you have a state that’s 
ready right now: Arkansas! 


ARKANSAS INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION 


STATE CAPITOL 
LITTLE ROCK 7220 
AC 501 371-1121 
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“Continental Bank was there A 
when we needed them \\C 
and they're wherever we want to go” Re = 








a ' 

“Continental Bank came up with all the money we needed to put together 
our business including the necessary operating capital. And they did it in the 
fall of '69 when money was really tight.”” Speaking is Douglas K. Chapman, President 
of Acco International, Inc. 

“They've just worked beautifully with us. Right from the start we had a 
close rapport with decision makers who had a surprisingly thorough knowledge 
of our business. 

“It is this kind of relationship that continues to be a major factor in the success 
of our international expansion. Continental Bank not only serves us from a financial 
point of view, but also from an advisory point of view. They’re virtually everywhere 
we do business or want to do business. Supplying us with tax saving 
devices, business contacts, reliable research work, economic 
studies and information about foreign trade customs. That’s GY 
what | really call a positive approach to service.” 


If you need help with your company’s growth plan, CONTINENTAL BANK 


call Craig Carpenter at 312/828-8121 and see what CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
profitable ideas he has for you. 231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60693 
awa. Acco International Inc., is the world's largest producer of contemporary 
ee paper fastening products, manufacturing the famous Acco binders, fasten- 


ers, data processing supplies, and paper clips for every major business 
market on 5 continents. 








Steelworker 
Arthur Hassler and 
aughnter Barbara 


inish college together 


Arthur Hassler has worked for Bethle- 
hem for 32 years and is now supervisor 
of scheduling at one of our high-pro- 
duction rolling mills. Over the past six 
years, he also has pursued a delayed 
college education, going to classes four 
nights a week and summer sessions, too. 

Last June, at age 52, Arthur was 
graduated cum laude from Moravian 
College with a BA degree in econom- 
ics and business administration. His 
daughter Barbara received her liberal 
arts degree at the same ceremony. It was 
the first time in the college’s 167-year 
history that a father and daughter were 
graduated in the same year. 

Arthur has some encouraging things 
to say about today’s college students, 
“TI used to see a youth with long hair 
and right away I'd think ‘He’s a hippie.’ 
But being with these kids in the class- 
room, I soon found out otherwise. Stu- 
dents are much more concerned and 
aware nowadays. For the most part, 
they’re optimistic about life. They’re 
going to school for a purpose.” 

Arthur earned his degree by taking 
advantage of Bethlehem’s educational 
assistance program. The program en- 
courages our full-time, salaried em- 





ployees to continue their education by 
providing full reimbursement for tui- 
tion costs of approved courses of study 
which they successfully complete. 

Since its inception nine years ago, 
the program has helped more than 
3,100 employees advance their educa- 
tion. We look on it as a sound invest- 
ment for the future. 


Bethlehem 
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EUROPE 


Fading Will, Failing Dreams 


Europe—the dream, the ideal, even 
the Continent’s vaunted “Year”—seems 
dead, or nearly so. Only twelve months 
ago, Western Europe appeared to be 
moving euphorically toward political 
and economic integration. Building on 
a successful customs union and a com- 
mon agriculture program, leaders of the 
Common Market nations envisioned a 
true Continental community by the end 
of the decade. The vision is fading 
fast. Europe has settled into a state of 
dejection and disarray. So gloomy 
is the mood that some of the most ded- 
icated pan-Europeanists are even ques- 
tioning the very future of tradition- 
al parliamentary democracy. 

Minority governments 
are attempting to rule in Brit- 
ain, Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden. There were no effec- 
tive governments at all last 
week in Italy and Belgium. 
In France, isolated and ail- 
ing President Georges Pom- 
pidou did little to restore con- 
fidence in his ability to 
govern by a largely cosmetic 
Cabinet reshuffling. In Bonn, 
Chancellor Willy Brandt, in- 
creasingly distant and inde- 
cisive, has seen his party's 
popularity plummet to its 
lowest level since 1957. In 
Britain, Prime Minister Har- 
old Wilson has scraped into 
office with an avowed distaste 
for his country’s membership 
in the European Economic Community. 

The loss of national will inevitably 
saps the decisiveness needed for interna- 
tional cooperation. The danger, notes a 
French Eurocrat, is that “Europe is not 
irreversible. This situation cannot con- 
tinue beyond the end of the year without 
killing us.” Adds another Frenchman: 
“In the terms of psychoanalytical treat- 
ment, we will either find our equilibrium 
or this will lead to suicide.” 

No Control. The basic reason for 
the malaise is popular disenchantment 
with unresponsive governments, wheth- 
er of the left or the right. Not only are 
these governments unable to manage 
crises, contends TIME Chief European 
Correspondent William Rademaekers, 
but they seemingly cannot communicate 
their problems to the public. “Europeans 
were told that there was an oil short- 
age, but then reassured that there wasn't 
one. They have been told that wage in- 
creases cannot be made because they 
would be inflationary, and then told that 
they are facing a 10% to 15% inflation 
imported from neighboring countries. 
They see their currencies floated, reval- 
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ued and devalued at something resem- 
bling whim. They see their leaders re- 
treating farther and farther from the 
public eye, ministers issuing decrees that 
wipe out savings or make it impossible 
to take that cherished vacation. 

“On all sides they are swamped with 
scandals: government officials taking 
bribes, gigantic corporations making gi- 
gantic profits, and billions of dollars 
sloshing from one currency market to 
another. Through all this they see no 
hint of a policy, European or national 
Still they are asked to sacrifice—use 
less gas, scale down wage demands. But 
for whom? they ask. And for what?” 





It was the early, heady belief of 
Common Market Founder Jean Monnet 
that economic integration would lead to 
political unity. That evaluation no long- 
er seems inevitable or even necessarily 
desirable to most European leaders. 
They are not in the mood for the ar- 
duous tasks of adopting a common cur- 
rency, formulating joint defense and 
foreign policies, or agreeing on a mul- 
tilateral energy program. There is no 
longer a convergence of national inter- 
ests among West European nations. As 
a top Belgian Foreign Ministry official 
noted last week, “The Germans no long- 
er need Europe, not even economically 
for its large markets. The French are 
convinced that any new progress toward 
unity will only mean a loss of the eco- 
nomic and political advantages they 
have already won. The British govern- 
ment knows that a majority of its peo- 
ple are against the Community.” 

One deep source of friction, accen- 
tuated by the Yom Kippur War and the 
Middle East oil cutback, is Europe's re- 
lationship to the U.S. Is Europe, as most 
of its governments desire, to retain close 


economic, political and defense ties with 
Washington? Or, as the French main- 
tain, must the Continent largely ignore 
US. interests? The French sometimes 
frame the choice in the context of con- 
tinued hope for a united Europe. Said 
Premier Pierre Messmer: “Europe is not 
moribund.” However, calling for “an ex- 
tension of European cooperation, which 
we sincerely wish,” he added that “it 
makes sense only in the affirmation of 
an authentic European personality.” 
The French do not advocate withdrawal 
of the 310,000 U.S. troops now in Eu- 
rope, but their recent obduracy may well 
strengthen the pressures back in Wash- 
ington for a pullout. 

Internal Politics. With Edward 
Heath’s fall in Britain, the major deci- 
sions on Europe's future should logical- 
ly now be made by Pompidou and 
Brandt. Yet both men are largely pre- 
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occupied with internal politics, France’s 
President, closeted with a few intimate 
advisers, spends much of his time brood- 
ing about the growing appeal of the left. 
He fears that a faltering French econ- 
omy would lead, after election year 
1976, to a popular-front government 
headed by Socialist Frangois Mitter- 
rand, with Communist ministers in key 
posts. He fears above all that West Ger- 
many may become a political “neutral” 
in East-West relations, which could lead 
to a profound change not only in 
France's foreign policy but also possi- 
bly in its form of government. 

Willy Brandt, whose Social Demo- 
cratic Party suffered a stunning elector- 
al setback in its traditional stronghold 
of Hamburg last week, is even more 
gloomy about the future. While West 
Germany sits on the fattest bankroll in 
Europe, its leaders are haunted by an 
old fear: that if Germans begin to push, 
steer and wrestle the Common Market 
into the image they want, then the ha- 
treds and stereotypes of the Nazi past 
will burst back in full venom. 

In last week’s issue, the newsmag- 
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azine Der Spiegel printed a summary of 
what it claims is a secret diary of 
Brandt's. The Chancellor has denied 
that he keeps any diary at all; yet close 
friends concede that many of the en- 
tries reflect what Spiegel calls his deep 
pessimism about the Continent’s future 
Brandt sees “signs of rupture every- 
where,” as real power flows from the 
hands of government into other blocs 
and pressure groups—university stu- 
dents, minority parties and oil compa- 
nies, for example. Unless the deterio- 
ration in the system is halted, Brandt 
seems to fear, parliamentary democracy 
in 20 or 30 years could be replaced by 
radical Communism or fascism. 

Powerful Magnet. The regional- 
ism of postwar years is another pow- 
erful magnet drawing authority from 
central governments—and a counter- 
vailing force against European union 
For the Scots, the Welsh and the Irish. 
the Bretons of France, the Basques and 
Catalans of Spain, the Walloons and 
Flemings of Belgium, separatism—po- 
litical autonomy and preservation of cul- 
tural traditions—is the overriding aim 

On the other hand. Belgian Law 
Professor Frangois Perin, who heads his 
country’s separatist Walloon Party, ar- 
gues that Europe cannot cohere with- 
out regionalism. “The base of Europe,” 
he argues. “must be the region, where 
people can feel that they influence their 
destinies. The top is Europe. It is the na- 
tion-state in the middle that is bank- 
rupt. The state is losing power to Eu- 
rope on top and to the regions below 
The old centralized state of Napoleon 
is too distant from people.” 

At this particular time of crisis, the 
heads of Europe's states are, almost 
without exception, technicians, manip- 
ulators of votes and bureaucracies, rath- 
er than leaders who can inspire. unite 
or even explain. They are, to paraphrase 
Winston Churchill's comment on Clem- 
ent Attlee, modest men—with every rea- 
son to be modest. European leaders 
today have neither the imagination nor 
—unfortunately—the will to devise a 
new community that would be some- 
thing grander than a mere economic 
union of convenience. To be sure, not ev- 
eryone is convinced that some form of 
European superstate is called for 
Among the skeptics is Novelist André 
Malraux, Culture Minister under 
Charles de Gaulle. “Suddenly we looked 
in the mirror and saw that everything 
we had been told about Europe for ten 
years was false.” he told TIME Corre- 
spondent Paul Ress last week. “I don’t 
deplore the idea of Europe. | think it’s 
a lie.” Malraux believes that a truly unit- 
ed Europe “can only be built in the face 
of a common enemy, just as the U.S 
was created against English troops.” 

In fact, the old vision of Europe was 
always nobler than that of a simple al- 
liance against a common enemy. The 
tragedy today is that barring catastro- 
phe, there seem no forces capable of re- 
placing the grand vision on which the 
European Community was founded 
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THE PRIME MINISTER & HIS WIFE MARY (IN BACKGROUND: THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT) 


BRITAIN 


Wilson’s First Hundred Hours 


With practiced aplomb, Harold Wil- 
son last week took charge of Britain as 
if he had been swept into power by a 
landslide. Shortly before 8:30 last Mon- 
day night, a black Rover drew up in 
front of No. 10 Downing Street; the 
crowd that had gathered outside gave 
an approving cheer. Pausing on the 
doorstep, the new Prime Minister im- 
patiently waved aside the applause. “We 
have a job to do,” he said in his flat York- 
shire accent. “We can only do it as one 
people, and I am going right in to start 
that job now.” 

Thus did Wilson, with his wife Mary 
at his side, return after an absence of 
nearly four years to 10 Downing Street, 
the official home of British Prime Min- 
isters.* The country’s electoral drama, 
the most suspenseful in memory, had be- 
gun four days before when British vot- 
ers failed to give either Wilson's Labor 
Party or Prime Minister Edward 
Heath's incumbent Tories a majority in 
Parliament. In a last-ditch effort to stay 
in power, Heath tried to lure the resur- 
gent Liberal Party (see following story) 
into a coalition government. But that 
proposal was essentially an exercise in 
wishful thinking on Heath's part. It 
quickly became clear that the Liberals 
had no intention of trading in their 
first real surge of popularity in half a 
century for the tag-end of a coalition 
with the Tories. After a caucus of Lib- 
eral M.P.s, Thorpe dispatched a polite 
thanks-but-no-thanks letter to the 
Prime Minister. 


In a slight departure from tradition, Wilson lat- 
er announced that he would use No, 10 only as an 
office and would maintain his residence at his 
home on Lord North Street. a short walk away 


A short while later, Heath, looking 
ured and drawn, drove to Buckingham 
Palace and tendered his resignation to 
Queen Elizabeth II. Six minutes later, 
at 7:18 p.m., Harold Wilson arrived and, 
according to the palace bulletin, “ac- 
cepted Her Majesty's offer” to form a 
new government. By the time the Wil- 
sons arrived at Downing Street, Heath 
had packed his bachelor bags and gone 
to spend the night in a borrowed flat. 

In some respects, Wilson’s home- 
coming was reminiscent of 1964 when, 
the youngest British Prime Minister of 
the century at 48, he had assumed of- 
fice with a bare majority of four seats in 
the Commons. This time he found him- 
self leading Britain's first minority gov- 
ernment in 45 years—a certain chal- 
lenge to his celebrated agility at political 
tightrope walking. He also inherited 
Britain's worst economic crisis since 
World War II, including a state of emer- 
gency that had darkened the country for 
four months, a three-day work week and 
a month-old coal strike that severely im- 
paired industrial production and a $9.1 
billion balance of payments deficit, the 
largest in British history 

Marathon Session. There was no 
glib talk this time of Labor's first hun- 
dred days, but Wilson set out to make 
his first hundred hours count. The first 
item on the agenda was to get the coal 
miners back to work—and back to work 
they went. Even before he was sworn 
in, Wilson’s new Employment Secre- 
tary, Michael Foot, summoned officials 
of the National Union of Mineworkers 
and the government's National Pay 
Board. In a marathon twelve-hour bar- 
gaining session, they managed to ham- 
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In independent laboratory tests, one DURACELL® 9-volt battery 
was matched against five leading batteries powering new pocket 
calculators. DURACELL outlasted the total performance hours of 
the other five brands combined. In fact, a single DURACELL battery 
powered calculators for 17 hours. No other battery lasted 
more than 342 hours. . 

DURACELL lasts far longer than 
any ordinary battery in the world. So 
in the long run they cost less. 

Next time you need a battery — 
for anything—think of DURACELL. The 
mighty power cell ordinary batteries 
just can’t beat. 


DURACELL. When you can't afford an ordinary battery. 
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®Registered trademark of P. R. Mallory and Co. Inc 


King: 19mg. “tar,"1.4 mgynicotine; Super King: 19 mg. “tar,” 1.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report (Aug. ‘73). 
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when good men get together 


Maybe he just wants to hold the tools 
while you tinker with the car. Maybe 
he just likes to tag along when you 
go downtown on Saturday mornings 
to the hardware store, the lumber 
yard, or wherever. He’s that age, 
Dad, when he likes you more, wants 
to be with you more, and talk real 
man-to-man talk. These are his in- 
teresting years the years that 
help moid him into the man he'll be- 
come almost before you know it. So 
spend time with him whenever you 
can. Swap experiences. Encourage 
his interest in sports, schoolwork, 


even girls, maybe. Talk over his likes 
and dislikes. Consider his opinions 
and judgements, and then carefully 
give yours. Listen to his preferences 
in music and get him to listen to 
yours. This mutual sharing can be 
the bridge to understanding for both 
of you. And the earlier he develops 
an appreciation for good music the 
more well-rounded he'll be in later 
life. TDK can help a bit here. TDK’s 
high-quality cassettes capture and 
reproduce sound so life-like, so real, 
it's almost as though you were listen- 
ing to the original performance with 


all its natural richness, fullness and 
warmth. TDK is proud to make what- 
ever contribution it can to a happier 
family life. We are pledged to devel- 
oping ever finer products, including 
the highest-quality cassettes and 
magnetic tape. We sincerely believe 
that by raising the standards of 
sound reproduction and musical 
quality, we are helping to further an 
appreciation for the finer things in 
life by the young people who will 
soon take our place in tomorrow's 
world. By keeping pace with them, 
we make progress ourselves 
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mer out an agreement that had eluded 
Heath's government for five months. 

While the $230 million wage pack- 
age is more than twice the original gov- 
ernment offer, the Tories can hardly 
complain. On the same day that he 
called the election, Heath ordered the 
Pay Board to study the miners’ case and 
promised to abide by its recommenda- 
tions. Last week the board proposed 
wage hikes of up to 30%—almost what 
the miners had demanded and within 
$2.3 million of the final settlement. The 
increases will raise miners’ wages in the 
lowest category from $58.17 a week to 
$73.60 and in the highest bracket from 
$84.61 to $103.50. 

That done, Wilson moved to name 
his 21-member Cabinet. On the whole, 
his choices proved to be a judicious bal- 
ancing of the various factions in the 
Labor Party, with the key posts going 
to more conservative Laborites. The 
principal appointments: 

FOREIGN SECRETARY: James Calla- 
ghan, 61, an avuncular pragmatist who 
served as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Home Secretary in earlier Wilson 
administrations. A firm Atlanticist and 
NATO supporter, Callaghan is skeptical 
about the Common Market but not hos- 
tile to it. In Middle East affairs, he will 
be less ardently Arabist than were 
Heath and Sir Alec Douglas-Home. 

CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER: 
Denis Healey, 57, a wartime commando 
major and former Defense Secretary 
from 1964 to 1970. He now concedes 
that he is “a gamekeeper turned poach- 
er.” He is likely to wield a light ax where 
defense is concerned but supports ortho- 
dox financial policies. 

HOME SECRETARY: Roy Jenkins, 54, 
a committed European who led the reb- 
el Labor faction that favored Common 
Market membership, an issue over 
which he resigned from the party's shad- 
ow cabinet at one point. As Chancellor 
of the Exchequer from 1967 to 1970, he 
was credited with putting Britain back 
on its economic feet. He is regarded as 
one of Labor's most thoughtful and ar- 
ticulate spokesmen. 

EMPLOYMENT SECRETARY: Michael 
Foot, 61, a skillful backbencher from the 
left wing of the party and regarded by 
many as a brilliant choice to keep the 
labor unions in line. One of the finest or- 
ators in the House of Commons, he is a 
prolific journalist and has written a well- 
regarded biography of the late Aneurin 
Bevan (TIME, Jan. 28). 

In other key posts Anthony Wedg- 
wood Benn, 48, resumed his old respon- 
sibilities as Minister for Industry; Shirley 
Williams, 43, was given a new portfolio 
of Prices and Consumer Protection; and 
Roy Mason, 49, becomes Defense Secre- 
tary. As his personal economic adviser, 
Wilson chose millionaire Socialist Har- 
old Lever, 60, who is known and respect- 
ed in international financial circles. 

In the uncertain days of his first ad- 
ministration (1964-66) Wilson liked to 
quip: “A week is a long time in pol- 
itics.” Last week he indicated that seven 
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days would not be at all long enough 
“This government is not a transient and 
passing phenomenon,” he told the 
House of Commons in his first visit back 
as Prime Minister. “We are planning for 
a year or more ahead.” Bob Mellish, La- 
bor’s chief whip, was bolder, declaring 
“I shall behave as if we were a govern- 
ment with an enormous majority.” 

Bravado, betokening an early fall? 
Not really, unless Labor by accident or 
miscalculation proposes legislation that 
would compel the Conservatives, Lib- 
erals and fringe-party M.P.s to unite in 
a majority against the government. All 
parties are well aware, though, that the 
voters are in no mood for another elec- 
tion and might lash out at the party that 
prompted one. Heath himself, be- 
fore taking up his seat on the op- 
position bench, called on Britons 
“to set aside partisan differences.” 
Privately, he attributed his defeat 
in part to the fact that the elec- 
torate was fed up with slanging- 
match politics. 

Wilson is not about to barge 
in and try to ram Labor’s more 
controversial planks through Par- 
liament. As he warned his M.P.s 
at a caucus last week, “There will 
have to be priorities.” His most 
pressing problem will be to make 
arrangements for billions of dol- 
lars worth of foreign credit to 
keep Britain solvent over the next 
few years. Fulfilling his promise 
“to get the country back to work” 
—and seeking to restore business 
confidence—he ordered an end 
to the three-day week, which had 
cost Britain $4.6 billion in lost pro- 
duction and unemployment pay- 
ments. He also announced a na- 
tionwide freeze on_ residential 
rents. Labor’s legislative priorities 
include old-age-pension increases, 
land-speculation curbs and repeal 
of the Tories’ Industrial Relations 
Act, a law modeled on the Taft- 
Hartley Act that has antagonized 
both labor and management. All 
should prove relatively uncon- 
troversial if not uniformly popular 
measures, 

The new government's ambitious 
goals on nationalization are more doubt- 
ful. Said a senior Wilson aide: “My guess 
would be that [the Cabinet] will make 
haste slowly.” The likelihood is that only 
building land for residential and indus- 
trial development and port facilities and 
trucking will become state owned. On 
North Sea oil, the Wilson government 
is expected to seek a 51%-49% partner- 
ship with the oil companies in licensing 
agreements but will stop short of out- 
right nationalization. 

Wilson’s strong suit has been his 
shrewd tactical sense—that of a cunning 
strategist who knew how to pick his way 
through, as he once put it, “political 
traps and minefields.” Always a much 
more complex man than his natural 
ebullience and everpresent pipe suggest, 
he provides few glimpses of his inner self 
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and has no close political cronies. At 58, 
his tastes, like his upbringing as the son 
of a Yorkshire industrial chemist, are 
unpretentious: detective stories, raspber- 
ries, a nip of brandy. Each summer, he 
spends three weeks in his cottage on the 
desolate Scilly Isles (where a local Tory 
was obliged to fish him out of the sea last 
summer when his dinghy overturned) 

As he got down to work at 10 Dow- 
ning Street last week, Wilson could re- 
flect with some pleasure on the fact that 
he was the first Prime Minister since 
Winston Churchill to return to Britain's 
highest elective office for a third time 
Whether he can rescue Britain from its 
present sea of troubles represents Wil- 
son’s greatest political challenge. 


SiMON——KATHERINE YOUNG 





THE LIBERALS’ LEADER CAMPAIGNING 


Jeremy Thorpe & Co. 


“We are all minorities now,” said 
Liberal Party Leader Jeremy Thorpe 
last week, adding realistically “and in- 
deed some more than others.” True 
enough. With Britain’s two major par- 
ties separated by only five seats—301 
for Labor, 296 for the Tories—the bal- 
ance of power in the new Parliament is 
held by four splinter groups, which col- 
lectively won 24% of the popular vote 
in last month's election and 34 of the 
635 seats in the House of Commons. 
Whether or not Harold Wilson and his 
Labor government survive depends on 
the political decisions of these small, dis- 
similar groups. 

By far the most important is the re- 
juvenated Liberal Party, which gained 
19.3% of the popular vote and 14 seats 
in the House (up from eleven in the last 
Parliament). Party Leader Thorpe is al- 
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ready flexing his political muscles. After 
rejecting a coalition with Edward 
Heath’s Tories, he promptly turned on 
Labor and issued what he called “a 
warning shot across their bows.” Thorpe 
denounced Wilson’s new Cabinet as “an 
old-fashioned Socialist government.” He 
made it clear that the new Prime Min- 
ister would have to bend some of his par- 
ty’s doctrines to get Liberal support. 

“If Wilson shelves all that left-wing 
nonsense of nationalizing everything, we 
could be brought on,” said Thorpe. “If 
not, we may also vote against this gov- 
ernment, even if it means bringing it 
down. If it did fall, the Queen would be 
very disinclined to grant another elec- 
tion, and she would then have to con- 
sider calling upon all parties to form a 
government of national unity. The 
chances are, however, that we shall be 
able to moderate this government and 
that Wilson will roll on for the next year 
or 18 months. But everyone will be walk- 
ing on eggs from now on.” 

If Thorpe sounded a little self- 
satisfied, he had good reason. He and 
his colleagues pulled off something of a 
political miracle, taking little more than 
the name ofa once great institution—the 
party of William Gladstone, Herbert As- 
quith and Lloyd George—and making 
it once again a force to be reckoned with 
in British politics. “This election was the 
most exciting thing you can imagine af- 
ter 40 years in the wilderness,” Thorpe 
says. “This may seem like a new party 
to the young people who are coming in, 
but to me it is a real tradition that has 
been brought back to life.” 

Intellectual Course. Since taking 
over the party leadership in 1967, 
Thorpe has tried to steer an intellectual 
course between the Scylla of Socialism 
and the Charybdis of Conservatism. The 
Liberals sided with the Tories in favor- 
ing entry into the European Common 
Market and in opposing further nation- 
alization of industry. They backed Labor 
in favoring worker participation in com- 
panies and a rein on the profits of big 
business. If the party platform seemed 
a little vague, something both the ma- 
jor parties took pains to point out, that 
was at least in the Liberal tradition. 
Even when it was the dominant power 
in the country, Historian George Dan- 
gerfield once wrote, the Liberal Party 
was “solid and sensible and just a little 
mysterious.” 

The Liberals unquestionably picked 
up a lot of protest votes, but the party’s 
resurgence owes much to the energy and 
style of its ebullient, Oxford-educated 
leader. A barrister by training, Thorpe, 
44, spent three years during World War 
Il at Connecticut’s Rectory School. 
Even though he is descended from a long 
line of wealth and privilege, he was 
greatly impressed with the lack of class 
barriers in the U.S. and sought to make 
the Liberal platform broad enough to at- 
tract both the charwoman and the 
countess. Thorpe’s own aristocratic col- 
oration has even given him something 
of a Kennedy-like sheen. He is prob- 
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ably more personally popular than ei- 
ther Harold Wilson or Edward Heath 

None of the other small parties in 
Parliament has even a pretension to na- 
tional leadership. Nonetheless, the 20 
votes they command may well deter- 
mine the longevity of Wilson’s govern- 
ment. They are: 

> The Scottish Nationalist Party, 
which received almost a quarter of Scot- 
land’s total vote of 2.7 million and has 
seven seats in Parliament. Led by Wil- 
liam Wolfe, the Scots want the profits 
from Britain’s North Sea oil deposits, 
which they prefer to call “Scottish” re- 
serves. They are also determinedly sep- 
aratist, and want their own parliament 
for domestic affairs. “We've been put by 
luck of the draw into a position of pow- 
er,” jubilates Mrs. Winifred Ewing, an 
M.P. and a senior member of the party 
“We have broken through now, and 
nothing can stop us.” 

> The Welsh Plaid Cymru (“those 
in favor of Wales”), which won two seats 
and 10% of Wales’ popular vote of 1.5 
million, also wants a regional parlia- 
ment and full control over a Welsh eco- 
nomic development council. Like the 
Scottish nationalists (and unlike the Lib- 
erals), Plaid Cymru (pronounced Plied 
Cumree) is opposed to British member- 
ship in the Common Market. The par- 
ty’s titular leader: Gwynfor Evans 

>» The Northern Ireland Unionists, 
who won eleven of Ulster’s twelve seats, 
are looked upon as spoilers by all other 
parties, big and little. Comprised of die- 
hard Protestants who refuse to share 
power with the Catholics in Northern 
Ireland, the Unionists want to undo the 
delicate coalition worked out by Heath's 
Tory government. That coalition is one 
of the major positive legacies of the 
Heath administration. Even if he does 
need eleven more votes, Wilson is un- 
likely to tamper with it and start the 
bloodshed once again 





DAYAN LISTENING TO SPEECHES 
Difficult to understand. 





MIDDLE EAST 


Peaceful Signs 
Amid Thunder 


Once again, guns thundered on the 
Golan Heights last week as Syrian and 
Israeli tanks and cannon exchanged 
rounds in rolling duels across land cap- 
tured by Israel during the October war. 
For a time, it appeared that fighting 
might break out again instead of peace; 
the Israelis, watching Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko move from 
Damascus to Cairo and back again, sus- 
pected that the Soviets had put Syria up 
toa renewal of hostilities. Yet even while 
the guns roared, there were signs that a 
peace settlement was still viable, and 
that the shooting, as on the Egyptian 
front last month, was merely meant to 
keep the pressure on for disengagement 
negotiations. 

One was the cautious optimism of 
Syrian President Hafez Assad (see box 


following page) about disengagement ne- 


gotiations with Israel that are scheduled 
to begin soon in Washington under Sec- 
retary of State Henry Kissinger’s spon- 
sorship. Another was that Egypt, regain- 
ing complete control of the Suez Canal 
for the first time in seven years last week, 
announced major domestic moves to- 





GOLDA MEIR AT CAUCUS 


ward creation of a peacetime society 
Imports will be stepped up, currency 
regulations eased and student exchanges 
encouraged. 

For both sides, however, the most 
encouraging sign was the solution of a 
festering political crisis in Jerusalem. 
For the past two months, Israeli Pre- 
mier Golda Meir has been struggling to 
form a new government in the wake of 
national elections that reduced the La- 
bor Party’s representation in the 120- 
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member Knesset from 57 seats to 51. 
The impasse was cleared up last week 
in a peculiarly mystifying Israeli way. 
Earlier, receiving a group of visiting U.S. 
tourists, Mrs. Meir had warned them: 
“You Americans might have difficulty 
understanding our politics.” After ob- 
serving the elaborate charade performed 
by Mrs. Meir and Defense Minister 
Moshe Dayan, even many Israelis ex- 
perienced the same difficulty. 

Crippling Blow. The first gambit 
was made by Dayan, whose reputation 
as a military leader has been tarnished 
by Israel's poor showing at the outbreak 
of war. He sought to regain stature and 
political strength by proposing the cre- 
ation of a government of national unity 
that would include even the right-wing 
opposition party Likud. Dayan’s ratio- 
nale—that decisions on peace ought to 
be made by a broadly based government 
—was rebuffed by Mrs. Meir, who dis- 
missed such a government as “a nation- 


Assad: “Il Am Not 


In Damascus last week, Time Inc 
Editor-in-Chief Hedley Donovan had a 
two-hour interview with Syrian President 
Hafez Assad. It was the first that Assad 
had ever given to an American journal- 
ist. Donovan's report 


Hafez Assad is not exactly a house- 
hold name in America. But this 45-year- 
old air force commander, now President 
of Syria, has rather suddenly become a 
factor in world politics. He is waited 
upon by U.S. Secretary of State Henry 

e Kissinger and Soviet Foreign Minister 

{ Andrei Gromyko, and he does his own 

shuttling to other Arab capitals. His in- 

f ternational importance could be short- 

} lived. But at this particular turn in the 

j long torment of the Middle East, there 
is no question that Assad and Syria have 
the power to hasten a peace settlement 
significantly or send everybody back to 
stalemate. 

Syria has been an unwavering hard- 
liner in its fear and hatred of Israeli “im- 
perialism,” its championing of the cause 
of the Palestinian Arabs, and its indig- 
nation over U.S. Middle Eastern poli- 
cy. But in his interview, Assad showed 
some “give” here and there. Just a little. 

The President is a rugged man with 
a grave and gentle conversational style. 
There is an utterly calm and somewhat 
pedantic quality in his harshest com- 
ments on Zionism, Israeli aggressiveness 
and U.S. foreign policy, and these little 
lectures consumed at least half of the in- 
terview. Assad’s views on substantive 
issues: 

THE U.S. Despite the misguided 
American “political stance” in the past, 
the present U.S. role in Middle East ne- 
gotiations is “useful” and obviously was 
important in bringing about disengage- 
ment in Egypt. 
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al disaster.” Dayan thereupon refused 
to serve in any new government. 

His decision was a crippling blow 
for Israel’s 75-year-old Premier. Labor's 
two coalition partners in the previous 
government, the Liberals and the Na- 
tional Religious Party, were making 
harsh demands in return for renewed 
support. If Dayan and the seven other 
hawks in his Rafi faction of the Labor 
Party decided to swing against the gov- 
ernment, they could possibly bring it 
down in a close vote in the Knesset. Her 
patience gone, Mrs. Meir stunned La- 
bor leaders who had been summoned 
to a Jerusalem caucus to discuss the for- 
mation of the first minority government 
in Israel’s history. She announced that 
she herself had decided to quit. 

Mrs. Meir swept out of the caucus 
so abruptly that even her bodyguards 
had to dash to keep up. “Golda! Come 
back!" screamed Party Secretary Gen- 
eral Aharon Yadlin. Two days later she 


Pessimistic” 


SYRIA-ISRAEL DISENGAGEMENT. No 
progress yet, “but efforts are being made 
We must always be optimistic. It push- 
es us forward to further efforts.” 

THE SYRIAN-ISRAELI BORDER. The 
1967 line must be restored. “Golda Meir 
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SYRIAN PRESIDENT HAFEZ ASSAD 


said that the Golan Heights are an in- 
tegral part of Israel. Does one who 
makes such a statement really seek 
peace? Can there ever be peace when 
the territories of others are annexed by 
force?” 

Would Assad accept demilitariza- 
tion of the Golan Heights? This would 
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did so “reluctantly,” but only after a pro- 
cession of politicians contritely drove up 
to her official residence in Jerusalem to 
pledge support and the other parties in 
the coalition eased their demands. Even 
Dayan reversed his decision to leave her 
after Labor leaders unanimously called 
upon him to return to the government. 
Graceful Return. One victim of 
Dayan’s change of heart was Yitzhak 
Rabin, 52, a former army chief of staff 
and later Ambassador to Washington 
who had been promised the defense 
portfolio. Rabin lost that job before he 
ever got it. After reports spread in Jeru- 
salem of threatening Syrian moves on 
the Golan Heights, Dayan and a fellow 
hawk, Shimon Peres, the outgoing Min- 
ister of Transportation and Communi- 
cations, were summoned to top-level 
military briefings at Mrs. Meir’s home 
Following that meeting, both volun- 
teered to return to join the new govern- 
ment if the Premier would let them. “If 1 


be “a limitation of our sovereignty over 
our own land.” As “a temporary mea- 
sure,” it might be acceptable if there 
were demilitarization of an equal zone 
on the Israeli side of the border. 

But any nation that wants “totally 
secure” borders can have them only at 
the expense of its neighbors. And any- 
way, “there are no secure borders in this 
time of jets, rockets, etc.” 
Even if there were, is it Is- 
rael that needs secure bor- 
ders against Syria or “we 
against them?” 

The future of the Pal- 
estinian Arabs now living 
under Israeli military occu- 
pation (there are 700,000 on 
the West Bank of the Jor- 
dan and close to 400,000 in 
the Gaza Strip, plus perhaps 
1 million more inside and 
outside refugee camps in 
Syria, Lebanon and Jordan) 
has been the most intracta- 
ble of the Middle East dis- 
putes. Syria has given stri- 
dent sympathy to the 
“liberation” groups that 
would dismantle Israel as a 
Jewish state and establish a 
binational, secular Pales- 
tine, and Syria has seldom 
condemned terrorist ac- 
tions. Asks Assad: “How 
could we persuade the 
dispossessed people they 
should be content to keep si- 
lence and not disturb the 
world?” 

How does Syria view the talk of a 
compromise that would set up an au- 
tonomous, demilitarized Palestinian 
homeland confined to the West Bank 
and Gaza? “There are several ideas 
around. That is one of them.” 

The overall chances for peace? “I 
am not pessimistic.” 
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were an Arab.” said Mrs. Meir, wiping 
tears from her eyes, “I would kiss you 
both.” Rabin, one of five former gener- 
als in the new Cabinet, was told that he 
would be Minister of Labor instead of 
Defense. “All my life.” he complained, 

I have been collecting ex’s. | am an ex- 
chief of staff. an ex-ambassador and now 
an ex-potential Defense Minister.” 

Was this minicrisis real or manu- 
factured? Although the fighting on the 
Golan Heights was real enough, even 
many Israelis suspected that stories 
about the Syrian buildup might have 
been exaggerated to let Dayan return 
gracefully to his Defense Minister's job 
Asked Ha arerz, Israel's most influential 
journal: “Has the security situation de- 
teriorated to the point where in a few 
hours it should cause such a radical 
change?” Some observers noted that on 
the day when the Golan crisis was sup- 
posedly brewing, Dayan had spent much 
of his time at political meetings. After 
agreeing to carry on as Defense Min- 
ister, he appeared on television to ex- 
plain that he had returned to the job 
because extremist Arab governments 
were making impossible demands on Is- 
rael. As a result the Defense Ministry 
had to be manned for crucial decisions 
In Beirut, an Arab political commen- 
lator tartly suggested that by setting up 
a straw enemy. the Israelis had “resort- 
ed to an old Syrian method of resolving 
a cabinet crisis.” 

Smooth Process. Israel's internal 
turmoil had no impact whatsoever on 
the smooth process of disengagement in 
the Sinai. Last week Israeli forces com- 
pleted their withdrawal from the Suez 
and both sides cut troop strengths in the 
vicinity of Suez to about a tenth of what 
they had been in October. Crossing the 
canal at Qantara last week, TIME Cor- 
respondent Wilton Wynn drove through 
an Egyptian zone six miles wide to a 
point marked by black barrels and des- 
ignated “Alpha Line.” There, United 
Nations units from Ireland, Peru, Swe- 
den, Indonesia, Senegal and Finland oc- 
cupied a narrow buffer zone that runs 
the length of the canal and extends to 
meet the Israelis at another barrel bor- 
der called “Bravo Line.” The Israeli 
standby force, 7,000 men, 30 tanks and 
36 artillery batteries—the same size as 
Egypt's under their agreement—stretch- 
es back six miles to “Charlie Line.” Be- 
yond that, under the Kissinger disen- 
gagement formula, Israel can station as 
many men as it wishes 

Talking to newsmen in the desert 
the U.N. Emergency Force commander, 
Finnish General Ensio Siilasvuo, admit- 
ted that his forces were outgunned across 
both Alpha and Bravo lines. But, said 
Siilasvuo, “it is not the caliber of arms 
that is decisive but the backing of the 
U.N. and the world community.” The 
blue-helmeted U.N. soldiers are much 
more wary of the uncounted thousands 
of antitank and antipersonnel mines 
that were buried in the Sinai during the 
past seven years. They now have to be lo- 
cated and blown up 
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SPAIN 


The Bishop and 
The Basques 


The Vatican and the Roman Cath- 
olic government of Spain confronted one 
another last week in the country’s most 
ominous church-state clash in more than 
40 years. The regime of Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco was seeking to expel 
the Bishop of Bilbao, Antonio Aftioveros 
Ataun, 64, for statements that sharply 
opposed government policy. Madrid 
even hinted that it might break the 1953 
concordat that protects Catholicism’s le- 
gal position as Spain’s state religion. In 
response, churchmen warned that any 
official—presumably including Premier 
Carlos Arias Navarro and even the 
pious Caudillo himself—who moved 
against the bishop would be automat- 
ically excommunicated 

The crisis began with a pastoral let- 
ter written by Anoveros. The letter, to 
be read from the 200 pulpits of his dio- 
cese, was no ordinary spiritual admo- 
nition. The bishop’s diocese lies in the 
heartland of Spain's embattled Basque 
minority. The pugnacious Afoveros, 
half-Basque himself and deeply sympa- 
thetic to regional demands for ethnic au- 
tonomy, had penned a spirited attack 
on the government's refusal to allow the 
free and open use of the Basque lan- 
guage and customs. So strong were the 
bishop’s words that some priests refused 
to read them, and conservative worship- 
ers stalked angrily out of churches 

“The Basque people, as well as the 
other peoples of the Spanish state,” 
Anoveros wrote, “have the right to con- 
serve their own identity and to cultivate 
and develop their spiritual heritage 
within a sociopolitical system that rec- 
ognizes their liberty to do so.” In the 
context of Spanish politics, those were 
daring words indeed. Madrid vividly re- 


EMBATTLED BISHOP ANOVEROS 








RE-ENACTMENT OF GARROTING* 


members that Admiral Luis Carrero 
Blanco, Franco’s closest colleague and 
Arias’ predecessor as Premier, was 
killed by Basque bomber-terrorists as he 
emerged from daily Mass. But Afioveros 
went on to regret that “sometimes peo- 
ple, or to say it better, their ruling class- 
es, can succumb to the temptation of sac- 
rificing the characteristics and special 
values of their own country to nothing 
more than economic development.” 
Waiting Jet. Reprisal was swift 
The bishop was at home brushing his 
teeth when police telephoned. “Please 
prepare yourself for a trip within half 
an hour,” he was told. A jet was wait- 
ing at Bilbao’s airport to fly the bishop 
and his vicar general to Rome. Before 
the government could move, the Span- 
ish hierarchy rallied behind Afoveros 
In Bilbao, priests, nuns and lay people 
by the thousands signed petitions and 
flocked to see him. “He is a 
good man,” said one elderly 
Basque. “Good men are rare, 
and he must stay.” Pope Paul 
interrupted a Lenten retreat 
to oversee discussions on the 
Spanish crisis. Long-distance 
conference calls hummed be- 
tween Rome and Archbishop 
Luigi Dadaglio, the papal 
nuncio in Madrid, as Vatican 
diplomats sought ways to 
avoid an open rupture with 
Franco without compromis- 
ing “the demands of justice.” 
The church-state dispute 
was further complicated last 
week by the execution of a 
young anarchist, Salvador 
Puig Antrich, 26, for the mur- 
der of a policeman in Barce- 
lona. Puig was a Catalan, a 
member of Spain’s other bel- 
ligerent' minority, and his 
* death was the first political 


By Mexican university students 


protesting Puig’s execution 
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13,000 more hotels and 
motels. 

At over 59,000 more 
service stations. 

At over 36,000 more 
shops (including liquor 
stores, camera stores, clothing 
stores, gift shops and depart- 
ment stores). 

Have you ever worried 
whether the travelers cheque 
you're carrying will be turned 
down? Then may we suggest 

If your travelers cheques are 


stolen or lost, how quickly can 
you get an emergency refund? 








“Sorry, we don’t take that kind.” 


you carry American Express 
Travelers Cheques. 

They could help you 
avoid more than 157,000 very 
embarrassing situations. 


Refunds worldwide: 
usually on the same day. 
American Express 
Travelers Cheques are backed 
by the best refund system in 

the world. During normal 
business hours you can get a 
full refund — usually on the 
same day. 

On weekends and holi- 
days, in many major cities 
around the world, you can get 
an emergency refund of up to 
$100 to tide you over. 









World’s most popular 
travelers cheque. 

The American Express 
Travelers Cheque was invent- 
ed in 1891. Today it is the most 
widely accepted Travelers 
Cheque in the world. That's 
just one reason we can Call it 
the most popular Travelers 
Cheque in the world. 

Whenever you travel, 
insist on American Express 
Travelers Cheques. 
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execution in a decade. It touched off pro- 
test marches all round the country 
Many Spaniards were appalled by the 
fact that Puig had been killed by gar- 
roting.* In protest, Camilo José Cela, 
Spain’s best-known contemporary nov- 
elist (The Family of Pascual Duarte, Pa- 
vilion of Repose), refused to take his seat 
as new president of the Ateneo, the 
country’s most prestigious organization 
of thinkers and artists. 

At week’s end the confrontation be- 
tween Spain’s government and its bish- 
ops had shifted from Bilbao to Madrid, 
where the two sides huddled separately 
seeking solutions to the imbroglio. The 
entire Cabinet met and reviewed the sit- 
uation, and Franco himself spent three 
hours with government officials at his 
palace in what spokesmen called “an in- 
formal exchange of views.” Eight miles 
away, the 19-member executive com- 
mittee of the Spanish bishops conferred 
with Vicente Cardinal Enrique y Taran- 
con, Archbishop of Madrid. Among the 
19 was Afioveros, who seemed scarcely 
contrite about having provoked the cri- 
sis. He had arrived in the capital wear- 
ing a Basque beret 

A technique used in the 1800s in which a pris 


oner is choked to death and his spine snapped by 
an iron collar being ghtened around his neck 


JAPAN 


Blue Storm Over Tanaka 


At limes in recent weeks caucus ses- 
sions of Japan’s ruling Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party have looked rather more 
like sumo matches than the delibera- 
tions of a conservative party. Angry de- 
bates have touched off an unseemly 
spectacle of party members toppling 
desks, smashing glasses and hurling sog- 
gy pieces of sushi (rice sandwiches) at 
one another to underscore their points. 
The fighting is a product of the violent 
dissension within the L.D.P. that is now 
haunting the shaky and increasingly un- 
popular government of Prime Minister 
Kakuei Tanaka. 

The cause of the uproar is a proposed 
civil air agreement between Japan and 
the People’s Republic of China that 
would further downgrade Japan’s rela- 
tions with Taiwan. At Peking’s insis- 
tence, Tanaka and Foreign Minister 
Masayoshi Ohira want to withdraw rec- 
ognition from Taiwan’s airline as a flag 
carrier by designating it China Airlines 
(Taiwan); at the same time, the govern- 
ment would turn the airline's ground ser- 
vices and offices in Japan over to a do- 
mestic agent. Last week Taiwan made it 


Death Comes at Ermenonville 


In flat bureaucratic prose, the U.S 
Federal Aviation Agency issued an or- 
der last week directing flight crews on 
all McDonnell-Douglas DC-10 jumbo 
jets to make certain that the cargo holds 
of their planes are locked and properly 
sealed before they take off. Behind those 
words may well be the solution to the 
mystery of the worst air disaster in his- 
tory: the crash near Paris on March 3 
of a Turkish Airlines DC-10, in which 
at least 344 passengers and crew mem- 
bers lost their lives. 


The wide-bodied jetliner had arrived 
lightly loaded at Paris’ Orly Airport 
from Istanbul, en route to London 
When it departed, Flight 905 was near- 
ly full, largely because of a British Air- 
ways strike, which caused 216 additional 
passengers to be put on the ill-fated craft 
When the plane took off for the 60-min- 
ute flight to Britain’s Heathrow Airport, 
the manifest listed some 200 Britons, 48 
Japanese, 42 Turks, a sprinkling of oth- 
er nationalities and 22 Americans, in- 
cluding Wayne Wilcox, cultural attaché 


RESCUERS REMOVING BODIES OF VICTIMS FROM CRASH OF TURKISH AIRLINES DC-10 
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TANAKA AT TOKYO PRESS CONFERENCE 
Sushi in a sumo academy. 


“crystally clear” to Japan’s unofficial 
emissary Osamu Itagaki that it would 
rather cut off Japan Air Lines’ enor- 
mously profitable Taipei-Tokyo run 
than accept Tanaka's arrangement 
What makes the problem particular- 
ly thorny for Tanaka is that Taiwan's 
position is being vigorously supported by 
a group of 31 young, right-wing Liberal 
Democratic members of the Diet. Last 
August these youthful conservatives for- 
mally organized themselves as the Sei- 


of the U.S. embassy in London, his wife 
and the two eldest of their four children 

Voice communications with the 
ground were routine throughout the 
brief eleven-minute flight. The first and 
only hint of trouble came when a radar 
operator at Orly saw streaks around the 
DC-10's blip at 13,000 ft. Moments lat- 
er the aircraft disappeared from the 
screen; from the location of the crash, it 
appears that the pilot, Captain Nejat 
Berkoz, 44, was attempting to land at 
Charles de Gaulle airport at Roissy, Eu- 
rope’s newest and largest, which goes 
into operation this week. He missed by 
several miles, crashing in the peaceful 
forest of Ermenonville, a game refuge 
in the gentle hills northeast of Paris 

. 

Sabotage was immediately suspect- 
ed. The same day, Arab terrorists had 
hijacked a British Airways VC-10, 
forced it to land at Amsterdam, and set 
it afire after releasing 102 passengers 
Turkish airline officials, mindful of the 
fact that a number of antigovernment 
terrorists had been arrested near Paris 
last December, were convinced that “an 
explosion” had occurred. Investigators 
from the U.S., France and Britain, how- 
ever, were struck by similarities to an 
American Airlines DC-10 mishap in 
June 1972. That plane, en route from 
Buffalo to Detroit, suffered major dam- 
age when a cargo hatch blew off at 
11,750 ft. The resulting rapid decom- 
pression buckled the cabin floor, thus 
disrupting control cables. The crew was 
able to land the plane at Detroit with 
only a few minor injuries. 
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Authentic 


In 1482 the fair city of Perth lost out as capital of Scotland. 
But there’s nae doubt that it’s still the Scotch capital! 





he Romans called it “Victoria."’ The 
early Christians called it ‘St. Johnstoun.”” The 
name Perth is Gaelic (meaning at the mouth of 
the River Tay). 

Into Perth come Scotland's finest 
whiskies ... from highlands and moors, from 
pine woods and deep green glens. They come 
rich and aged and ready for the art of Perth's 


master blenders. From the Fair City of 


Perth where Nature, 
Men and Tradition come 
together for the making of 
true and authentic Scotch 
whisky 


DEWAR'S 
“White Label” 


“g Dewar’s never varies. 


Authentic Scotch whisky can't be 
made everywhere. It takes pure brilliant waters 
(you can fish for salmon and trout within the 
city limits of Perth!). It takes cold air with just 
enough sweeping drenching rains... it takes 
warm suns by day and black freezing nights. 

All these gifts has Nature given to 
Scotland. And Perth, not ungrateful, has 
responded with the gift of Dewars White Label 
to the world. 





The facts in this advertisement have been authenticated by the management of John Dewar & Sons, Ltd., Perth, Scotland 


Volkswagen has thrown away the 
book again. 

The result is an amazing new car, 
Dasher, that’s so far ahead of every- 
body else, its going to take them years 
to catch up. 

Dasher is both powerful (0-50 in 8.5 
seconds) and economical (about 25 
miles to the gallon), two things that 
usually don’t go together. 


Dasher holds five people, comfort- 
ably (in both 2 and 4-door models) and 
yet is not a big car. Technical innovations 
have kept Dashers machinery incredibly 
compact. So while the car isn’t big, the 
parts where the people and the luggage 
go are big. 

And Dasher’ handling is nothing less 
than dazzling. 

The engine and drive wheels are both 
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of Volkswagen. 


















in front, a combination that gives you And aside from the fact that Dasher 


control and traction youve never ex- is designed to be reliable and easy to 

perienced before in any conventional car. _ maintain (it’s a Volkswagen, after all) 

(Especially on curves and in mud and its covered by the most advanced cov- 

snow and ice.) erage plan of them all, the VW Owners 
Then there’s Skidbreaker. Security Blanket, which includes free 
If you brake when one side of the caris | Computer Analysis. 

riding on ice or snow (a touchy situation in The new Volkswagen Dasher. You 

a conventional car) Skidbreaker forces the can throw away your old ideas about 

car to move in a straight line. what to expect from a Car. 





ALWAYS SEEMS TO 
YOU NEED IT. 





Your cigarette. ook at the 
filter—is there anything special or 
different about it? If your cigarette 
is low ‘tar’ and nicotine, check 
the draw. Is it nice and easy, or do 
you have to work to take every 
puff? Finally... how about the taste? 
Do you really enjoy it—or is it 
something you just settle for? 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
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Doral. The recessed filter system is 
unique: cellulon fiber to reduce “tar’ and 
nicotine, plus a unique polyethylene 
chamber with baffles and air channels. 
The draw—oh, so easy. And with every 
puff, you get the taste low “tar” and nico- 
tine smokers swear by. Try Doral. 
There's no comparison. 


The low “tar” cigarette with 
the high taste difference. 





©1973 R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO Co. 
MENTHOL: 14 mg.“tar”, 1.1 mg. nicotine, FILTER: 16 mg. “tar”, 1.1 mg. nicotine, 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report SEPT.'73. 


rankai (Blue Storm) faction of the L.D.P. 
—blue being the symbolic Japanese 
color of purity. They took a blood oath 
to purge Japanese politics of permissive- 
ness, back-room deals and softness to- 
ward the left. They have also com- 
plained bitterly about several important 
Foreign Ministry lapses, which they 
blamed on Ohira, including poor ad- 
vance reporting on the energy crisis and 
his failure to warn the Prime Minister of 
anti-Japanese feeling before his stormy 
“good will” tour of Southeast Asia. Now 
the airlines issue is another dart to be 
fired at Ohira and, indirectly, at his boss, 
Prime Minister Tanaka, who cannot af- 
ford losing his key political ally. 

A few months ago, Tanaka could 
easily have weathered the Blue Storm 
But the Prime Minister’s popularity is 
plummeting—public approval in the 
polls was down to 19% last month from 
a high of 71% a year anda halfago—and 
a number of sticky challenges on the do- 
mestic front have severely weakened his 
position as party leader 

Signs of Strain. Japanese labor, 
which launched its annual “spring offen- 
sive” earlier this month with a one-day 
railway strike, is clamoring for an 
across-the-board pay increase of 30% 
and threatening work stoppages if it 
does not get it. At the same time, the gov- 
ernment has been forced to heed the 
cries of anguish from the country’s oil re- 
fining and marketing companies, who 
warned that the price freeze was driving 
them toward bankruptcy. A proposed 
64% price hike will surely lead to howls 
from consumers already enraged by a 
staggering 23% rise in the cost of living 
within the past twelve months 

A potential and willing beneficiary 
of Tanaka's crisis is conservative 
Finance Minister Takeo Fukuda. Al- 
though too respectable to associate 
openly with the Blue Storm, Fukuda 
would have its support in a showdown 
with Tanaka. That day may not be far 
off. If the L.D.P. loses seats in this sum- 
mer’s upper house elections, Fukuda 
—who at 68 has little time to lose—may 
quit the Cabinet and directly challenge 
Tanaka for leadership of the party, and 
hence the government. Tanaka, mean- 
while, has been showing signs of the 
strain. An attack of facial neuritis that 
he suffered last December has worsened 
to the point that his speech is slurred. 
His health problem adds to the impres- 
sion of a tottering leader who is at best 
only stumbling along. 


CHINA 


Revisionist Music 


Once again, music was the focus of 
ideological attack in China last week. 
This time, however, the object of scorn 
was not such decadent bourgeois com- 
posers as Beethoven and Schubert, but a 
Chinese opera with the ponderous title 
Three Ascents Up Peach Mountain. Per- 
formed in Peking in January, the new 
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opera initially provoked nobody's wrath. 
But now People’s Daily has castigated it 
as an “outrageous attack” on Mao Tse- 
tung’s revolutionary philosophy. The 
party organ charged that Peach Moun- 
tain was a remake of a 1966 opera that 
ignored class struggle while promoting 
the Confucianist notion of a “kingdom of 
gentlemen.” Most offensive of all, the 
original opera centered on a horse, egre- 
giously symbolizing Mao Tse-tung, that 
had brain damage and could not gallop 
—or “leap forward.” 

Unquestionably, the castigations of 
Peach Mountain were related to the 
anti-Confucius, anti-Lin Piao campaign 
that has been unfolding in China during 
recent months (TIME, Feb. 18). But it 
also raised a larger question that has 
puzzled China watchers since the move- 
ment began: Just who is in charge? 

Most Western observers now believe 
that the man in control is Premier 
Chou En-lai, even though some of the 
rhetoric seems to be directed at him 
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ripheral matters as “settling old scores” 
and “dividing into this and that faction.” 

Nonetheless, it is clear that some 
powerful figures within the Chinese 
leadership are violating Chou’s dicta. To 
some experts, the attack on Peach 
Mountain contains oblique, invidious 
references to Chou. They point out that 
the opera was sponsored by the Cultural 
Group of the State Council headed by 
the Premier. Yet even if Chou is not the 
“someone” who carefully concocted this 
“foul, poisonous weed”—as People’s 
Daily nicely put it—the appearance of 
the denunciation at a time when he is 
trying to tone down the new movement 
suggests that some rather complex polit- 
ical maneuvers are taking place. 

Many observers believe that a group 
of radicals in the Politburo, headed by 
No. 3 Man Wang Hung-wen, a leader of 
the radical cadres in Shanghai, and 
Mao’s wife Chiang Ching, have been try- 
ing to use the Confucius-Lin campaign 
to gain leverage against Chou—possibly 
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PREMIER CHOU EN-LAI IN AN EXPANSIVE MOOD (1972) 
Who concocted the poisonous weed? 


Last week the theoretical journal Red 
Flag endorsed what is believed to be 
Chou’s wish to keep the movement from 
spilling over into such areas of basic pol- 
icy as foreign affairs and international 
trade. In an editorial entitled “Study 
Conscientiously and Deepen Criticism,” 
Red Flag stressed the need for orderly 
study that avoided “getting bogged down 
in certain problems.” 

Beyond that, foreigners traveling in 
China have been assured that nobody in 
the present hierarchy is a target of the 
current movement. And several govern- 
ments have received assurances that 
China's diplomacy will not be affected 
by the new cultural revolution. Deter- 
mined to keep the campaign within nar- 
row bounds, Chou has issued warnings, 
echoed by provincial radio broadcasts, 
against getting sidetracked into such pe- 


with the goal of determining who will 
eventually succeed the aging Mao. 

If that is the aim, the campaign is a 
long way from success. Largely because 
of Chou’s leadership, since the Tenth 
Party Congress last August, member- 
ship in the Politburo is stable for the first 
time in nearly a decade. The power of in- 
dependent military commanders in the 
provinces was curbed by a shuffle of 
command posts late in January. More- 
over, several dozen formerly discredited 
cadres who owe their allegiance to Chou 
have quietly been brought back into im- 
portant government positions. Chou 
himself put on an impressive display of 
party unity recently when he appeared 
at a banquet for visiting Zambian Pres- 
ident Kenneth Kaunda. By his side were 
two of his most powerful critics: Wang 
Hung-wen and Chiang Ching. 
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DAVID & BRIDE-NOT-TO-BE KAREN 





Singer Pearl Bailey was displeased 
with her accompanist. When he tried 
to resign, saying “I probably don’t know 
any songs you know,” she shrugged 
“Mr. President, anything you play, | 
know—however old.” But when he 
broke into a stilted Home on the Range 
she withered him with “I came here to 
sing a song, not to ride a horse.” Final- 
ly, Pearlie Mae and President Richard 
Nixon harmonized. With 41 Governors 
and guests at the White House dinner 
last week, they chorused My Wild Irish 
Rose and God Bless America 

s 

First, Cher kept putting down Son- 
ny on their TV show. Then Sonny sued 
for a legal separation. Cher countersued 





CHER STEPS OUT WITH GEFFEN 


claiming she was sold into “involuntary 
servitude” to Sonny by a craflily writ- 
ten contract. Now Sonny and Cher Com- 
edy Hour producers are having their 
downer. The show’s rationale, the joys 
of marital strife, has vanished. But im- 
pervious to the show's doom and the 
feelings of their fans, Sonny and Cher 
seem content to rest on their consider- 
able commercial success. That is to say 
Sonny is. Cher’s ambitions are already 
focused elsewhere. At the Grammy 
Awards, she showed up on the arm 
of Elektra-Asylum Records President 
Dave Geffen, humming 
= 

A veteran of more than 1,000 Wag- 
ner performances, Heroic Soprano Bir- 
git Nilsson, 55, is understandably cau- 
tious around the holes, traps, platforms, 
rising elevators, special effects and oth- 
er hurdles that wait in ambush on the op- 


DETHRONED MARJORIE WITH PETER REVSON 





eralic stage. But last week, as she care- 
fully felt her way through a dress 
rehearsal for the Metropolitan Opera 
production of Gértterddimmerung, the 
singer was ensnared by a shaky stair- 
case. As she stepped from a stage plat- 
form onto the stairs, the structure col- 
lapsed, sending her tumbling four feet 
to the floor. Hospitalized with a dislo- 
cated shoulder, face cuts and multiple 
bruises, Good Trouper Nilsson dis- 
missed her injuries with “I did not hurt 
my teeth, which would have affected my 
ability to sing.” and though in pain, ap- 
peared triumphantly on opening night 
She also dismissed set-happy stage di- 
rectors, who, she said, “think more 
elaborate sets will make opera better 
But it’s dangerous.’ 

There's no doubt about this 
one,” declared a delighted Mrs 
Mona Frost, 71, at her Suffolk 
home. “I knew the second I saw 
her.” In fact, Mrs. Frost was so 
convinced that New York Cover 
Girl Karen Graham was going to 
be her daughter-in-law that she 
gave her some of Son David Frost's 
favorite recipes. “He likes my 
lemon meringue pie very strong 
tart and lemony,” advised Mum 
As it turned out, Frost, 34, never 
got a chance to try Karen's cu- 
linary skills. Just two days before 
they were to be married by Evan- 
gelist Billy Graham in a Manhat- 
tan ceremony, Karen slipped 
away to Chicago and married Las 
Vegas Investor Del Coleman 
leaving Frost, whose engagement 
to Actress Diahann Carroll end- 
ed last year with her marrying a 
Las Vegas haberdasher, once 
again a frustrated fiance 

as 
When blonde Marjorie Wal- 
lace, 20, of Indiana became the 
first American to win the “Miss 
World” title last November, she 
pledged to remain single for a year and 
agreed to tour the world promoting the 
virtues of single womanhood. In no time 
however, Marjorie overdid it. Her love 
life sizzled into the headlines: Singer Tom 
Jones was photographed giving her a 
soulful kiss, Millionaire Peter Revson 
was seen squiring her around, and last 
month, after a uff, Britain’s swinging 
Soccer Star George Best allegedly broke 
into Marjorie’s London apartment and 
stole her passport, checkbook, corre- 
spondence, liquor and her fur coat, plus 
other miscellaneous loot. The British or- 
ganizers of the contest decided that Mar- 
jorie’s idea of being single was giving 
the wrong Impression.” They stripped 
her of her title, costing her about $120.,- 
000 in promotuon contracts. “Events oc- 
curred over which I had no control 
she said philosophically. “That really is 
the truth about my private life 
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ry our 
terstate 


get together with ouFor 
You can go by Long Distai 
and Sunday until 5 p.m, 


Long Distance is the next kb 
to being there. 


When Pontiac says it's 
time to buy, 
it's time to listen. 





Pontiac has always been dedicated to doing our best to 
provide our customers with fine automobiles possessing 
the best possible combination of style, performance, 
comfort, economy and value. An example of that 
dedication is the result of our fuel economy testing. At 
55 miles per hour, the Catalina Sedan averaged 18.1 
miles per gallon.* We sincerely believe there’s never been 
a better time to buy a new full-size Pontiac. 


Take a few minutes to consider all the good reasons 
for buying a Catalina, Bonneville or Grand Ville now! 


Pontiac means comfort, 
not just space. 


Even the lowest priced car sold in America has 
space. But does it have enough space for your 
family? Is the space comfortable? Is there enough 
space for the things you and your family want to 
take along? 

Pontiac full-sized cars offer you space for your 
family. And make it comfortable. The seat 
construction, the padding, the upholstery fabrics are 
superb. Our attention to detail is evident in 
even the smallest appointment. 


Pontiac means innovative 
engineering. 
And innovative engineering means a lot to Pontiac 
owners. 

It means being first to offer features like dis- 
appearing windshield wipers, hidden radio antenna 
and the new adjustable brake and accelerator pedals. 

But they all add up to what happens when you get 
behind the wheel of a Pontiac. 

We are confident that if you stack a new Pontiac 
against any other car on the road, you'll take the 
Pontiac. 


Pontiac means quality. 


Pontiac believes in building a car that’s more than 
just adequate. That’s why we put in insulation that 
helps insulate against not only noise, but also 
against moisture, leaks, dirt, heat, cold andcorrosion. 

That's why we also go to the trouble of building in 
wear indicators for lower ball joints and disc brake 
linings. And use high-quality acrylic lacquer 
finishes. And hand-fit our upholsteries. 

That's why we have full foam seats with integral 
spring construction. And inner liners on all fenders 
to help guard against abrasion and corrosion. 


Pontiac means a feeling 
of security. 


Pontiac incorporates a number of safety-related 
features. 


For instance, improved front and new rear energy- 
absorbing bumper systems. A new combined lap 
and shoulder belt restraint system to provide 
increased occupant protection. An energy-absorbing 
steering column. And Side-Guard door beams. 

Pontiac thinks you, your passengers and your 
automobile are worth protecting. And we're trying 
to do the best job we know how of giving you 
that protection. 


Pontiac means a dealer 
you can depend on. 


You depend on your dealer for a lot of important 
things. Like giving you a fair deal. And making sure 
your Car is properly serviced. 

At Pontiac we're proud of our dealers, their 
facilities and their service. And we think you'll be 
very pleased with the kind of treatment your 
Pontiac dealer gives you. 


Pontiac says it’s time to buy. 


You may be concerned about buying a full-sized 
car right now. And you don't want to be crowded into 
a car you can't live with. 

You're also concerned with the energy situation. 
So is Pontiac. 

But we know that with proper maintenance and 
sensible driving you can own the Pontiac you 
want to own. 

*Results of recent Pontiac fuel economy tests 
show an average of 18.1 miles per gallon for the 
Catalina Sedan at a steady speed of 55 miles per 
hour (maximum Federal limit). 

Engineers conducted the tests at our Proving 
Ground. Cars were equipped with popular options 
but air conditioning was turned off. In all tests, cars 
carried the weight of two passengers. Of course 
the mileage you will get depends upon how and 
where you drive. 

Your Pontiac dealer has also felt the effects of 
the energy situation. This obviously puts him in a 
position to offer you a deal he may never be able 
to offer again. 

So if it takes a full-sized car 
to meet your needs, it \'] 
makes good sense to see 


; PONTIAC 
your Pontiac dealer now. 


Pontiac Motor Division, 
General Motors Corporation 


There has never been a better time to buy a new Pontiac. 
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CBS'S GRAHAM & SOLICITOR GENERAL ROBERT BORK; NEW YORK T/MES REPORTER OELSNER; NBC’S STERN & ATTORNEY GENERAL WILLIAM SAXBE 


Watergate: Defining 
The Law on Deadline 


On the evening that the Watergate 
grand jury handed up its March | in- 
dictment. CBS Correspondent Fred Gra- 
ham was on camera discussing the 
charges. Merely to summarize the bare 
facts of the complex story within TV's 
time limitations would have been an ac- 
complishment. But Graham was able to 
add some telling insights. Having digest- 
ed the 50-page indictment, he observed 
that “it wasn't quite classical.” Although 
“sometimes conspiracy cases involve the 
kitchen-sink approach,” this time, he 
noted, it was different. Instead of throw- 
ing in many charges against each de- 
fendant in the hope that one or more 
would stick, the prosecution had appar- 
ently “shucked off marginal charges 

It was a small point in a large story. 
but an interesting one. And Graham 
could make it authoritatively on his own 
because he is an experienced lawyer as 
well as a journalist. He is typical of a 
growing band of attorney-reporters 
based in Washington. Until recently 
they were for the most part restricted 
to the Supreme Court and Justice De- 
partment beats. During the past year. 
Watergate has brought them to the fore. 
giving them both visibility and status 

Slicing Gristle. The Chicago Sun- 
Times used the front page of a recent 
issue of the trade magazine Editor & 
Publisher to advertise the newspaper's 
five-member legal reporting team. At 
Columbia University’s Graduate School 
of Journalism there are more applicants 
than ever with legal backgrounds; the 
most popular elective course is “The 
News and the Law.” In Washington, few 
of the newsmen regularly covering the 
Supreme Court a decade ago held law 
degrees. Now half of the dozen regulars 
do. Other capital reporters. like Hearst 
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Columnist Marianne Means, have en- 
rolled in law school 

Most major bureaus now have law 
school graduates adept at slicing 
through legalistic gristle. Among them 
Carl Stern of NBC, Jack Landau of the 
Newhouse chain, Wayne Greer of the 
Wall Street Journal, Lesley Oelsner of 
the New York Times and David Beck- 
with of TIME. Several have gained spe- 
cial recognition for their Watergate cov- 
erage. Stern, 36, became familiar to 
millions of viewers of the televised Wa- 
tergate hearings when NBC Anchor Man 
John Chancellor would turn to his col- 
league and inquire, “What's the law on 
that, Carl?” After one of Stern's lucid ex- 
planations on some fine point raised in 
the hearings, Chancellor would wryly 
thank the “Chief Justice.” 

A 1966 graduate of Cleveland's State 
University law school (where he won his 
degree magna cum laude while working 
as a newsman for a local TV station), 
Stern has knowledgeably interpreted ev- 
ery legal zigzag in the Watergate maze 
since he covered the arraignment of the 
original five burglars. Further, in a rare 
use of the 1967 Freedom of Information 
Act, Stern successfully sued the FBI to se- 
cure records—the latest of which were 
released to him last week—showing how 
the FBI, under J. Edgar Hoover, had 
mounted a nationwide harassment cam- 
paign against militant black and leftist 
radical groups 

Graham, 42. is a twangy Arkansan 
who practiced law for three years in 
Nashville after graduating from Van- 
derbilt Law School. He has combined 
his legal training and Washington ex- 
perience—chief counsel to a Senate Ju- 
diciary subcommittee and New York 
Times law reporter before joining CBS 
—to develop a range of valuable news 
sources and in-depth coverage of the Su- 
preme Court for his network. Before 
Watergate began consuming the bulk of 


his ime, Graham would travel the coun- 
try in advance of major court decisions 
interviewing key figures in each of the 
cases. He then used the background film 
to augment his commentary on the de- 
cisions as they were announced. Times- 
woman Oelsner, 30, (N.Y.U. Law 
School. ‘68). exposed New York City’s 
shabby juvenile-justice system and ca- 
pricious sentencing procedures in a se- 
ries of Times articles before reaching 
Washington. There her intelligent Wa- 
ltergate analyses have included a pre- 
scient suggestion last Jan. 22 that “the 
Watergate prosecution may have found 
evidence damaging to the President.” 

While their special value lies in clar- 
ifying densely complicated material, the 
lawyer-journalists frequently demon- 
strate their hard-news talent by break- 
ing important exclusives. Stern pursued 
one report that the CIA had destroyed 
Watergate-related tapes and pinned 
down the fact that the agency had in- 
deed burned the tapes several days after 
Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield 
had requested the CIA not to tamper with 
the material. A Graham broadcast last 
fall sent shockwaves through Washing- 
ton when he quoted a high Justice De- 
partment official as telling then Vice 
President Agnew’s lawyers during a 
plea-bargaining session: “We've got the 
evidence; we've got it cold,” 

Extra Dimension. The specialists 
have no illusions about their primary 
role. “I'm glad I went to law school.” 
says Oelsner, “but basically I see my- 
self as a reporter.” Yet few of them deny 
the advantages that their legal training 
has given them. They tend to be me- 
ticulous about the nuances of compli- 
cated stories. They can deal more eas- 
ily than other reporters with lawyer 
sources, a decided benefit in Watergate 
“It helps.” says Graham, “to have been 
where the lawyers are.” 

Critics fault the TV legal reporters 
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A WHOLE NEW S HAPE In . 
HOME AIR CONDITIONING 


We call it the FlatTop because it's the 
first full line of air conditioning cool 
ing coils with flat tops. This is the part 
of a whole-house system that goes on 
your furnace to cool and dehumidify 
the air 


It's only 7% inches high. That's about 
half the height of commonly used ‘‘A”’ 
or slanted coils. Result: an easy, neat 
installation, even in homes with high 
furnaces or low ceilings 


Typical “A” coils require a drain pan 
(see picture) to catch the humidity 
(condensate) the coil removes from 
your home's air. But, these pans may 
also serve to distort airflow which may 
mean more blower speed, more power, 
more noise. If not properly installed, 
these pans may quickly become an 
environment for algae, growths and 
odors 


York's FlatTop ends these problems 
with a new, patented system of saw- 
tooth fins and narrow, sloped drain 
troughs. This means complete drain- 
age, minimum air blockage, quiet com- 
fort. And, it may even extend furnace 
life and help save heating fuel. See 
your York dealer or write for free bro- 
chure for all the facts 
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COMPARE FOR YOURSELF 


York offers 7 outside condensing units 
to match the FlatTops. Your York dealer 
now has over 30 selections to meet 
your home's cooling needs. This flexi 
bility also improves York's energy con- 
sumption ratios 


Typical A’ 
cooling coil 
Note greater 
height and 
large drain pan. 


Half as high, yet 
does the same 
cooling job. 
Note patented, 
sloped troughs 





York Champion IIl Outside Condensing Unit 


Plus: quiet operation, low silhouette 
styling, and York's quality reputation 
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Sheaffer’s 
Vintage. 

Not just a gift, 
a keepsake. 






Superbly 
designed in the 
rich and 
decorative 
tradition of the 
Renaissance. 
Crafted in 
precious metals. 
Ballpoint, 
$12.50. With | 
pencil, $25.00. [7 
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THE PRESS 


for appearing superficial at times 
(“courtroom coverage a la Perry Ma- 
son,” says Harvard Law Professor Alan 
Dershowitz) and their print counter- 
parts for occasionally numbing readers 
with excessive jargon and detail. A few 
officials complain that the reporters pre- 
fer to cross-examine in district-attorney 
style instead of conducting normal in- 
terviews. Some editors question the wis- 
dom of hiring legally trained reporters, 
noting that Watergate was uncovered in 
the main by hard-digging newsmen with 
no legal background. Still, as Times 
Washington Bureau Chief Clifton Dan- 
iel observes: “The lawyer-reporters 
bring to such stories a dimension of ex- 
pertise that the non-lawyer reporter sim- 
ply doesn’t have.” 


A Question of Zeal 


Nixon partisans who accuse the 
press of recklessness in its Water- 
gate coverage have been getting rein- 
forcement from unlikely places. Colum- 
nist Joseph Kraft, an Administration 
“enemy” whose home telephone was 
once tapped, last week wrote of the 
“spirit of rivalrous competition and 
self-important narcissism now so ram- 
pant in the fourth estate.” Managing 
Editor Howard Simons of the Wash- 
ington Post, the most tenacious news- 
paper on the Watergate trail, spoke 
recently about “shark frenzy”—the 
urge among some newsmen “to rush in 
to get a bite of that bleeding body in 
the water.” 

Kraft was criticizing the coverage of 
the Watergate grand jury’s confidential 
report to Judge John Sirica, which was 
handed up along with the indictments. 
Though his column did not offer exam- 
ples, he said later that he was thinking 
of stories by Bob Woodward and Carl 
Bernstein of the Washington Post, 
James Naughton of the New York 
Times, Newsweek and CBS. The net- 
work had speculated—erroneously, as it 
turned out—on the number of people 
who were about to be named as defen- 
dants and co-conspirators. The three 
publications, and others as well, dis- 
cussed the grand jury’s deliberations 
over whether Richard Nixon should be 
indicted. 

With few specific exceptions, grand 
jury proceedings are supposed to be se- 
cret. Kraft conceded that in the earlier 
phases of Watergate, while the cover- 
up was partly working, journalistic en- 
terprise was necessary to get at the basic 
facts. Now that the official inquiry is be- 
ing conducted vigorously, he said, the 
“traditional inhibitions on reporting” 
should be applied. Abandoning that re- 
straint, he warned, endangers individ- 
uals’ rights to due process, threatens to 
wreck the prosecution’s case on proce- 
dural grounds and gives journalism a 
bad name. 

Though Simons was commenting 
earlier and more generally about the 
mood of the Washington press corps, he 
raises what amounts to the same com- 


plex question. When does reportorial 
zeal violate the canons of fair play? Jour- 
nalism’s first mission, to publish all im- 
portant information that can be learned, 
occasionally conflicts with other imper- 
atives that must be considered. The press 
is universally barred from grand jury 
proceedings, for instance, partly to 
guard the reputations of people who may 
never be indicted. Secrecy also protects 
the prosecution’s case from premature 
disclosure. 

It is true that there have been leaks 
from all sides in Watergate, that the 
news profession dearly loves exposés 
and scoops, and that the heat of com- 
petition sometimes melts good judg- 
ment. Last week, for instance, the Wash- 
ington Star-News disclosed a private 
communication from Sirica to his fel- 
low judges in which he mentioned Pros- 
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ecutor Leon Jaworski’s confidential es- 
timate of the number of indictments to 
come. Though newsworthy, the story 
also intruded on grand jury privacy 
while adding nothing substantive to the 
public’s knowledge of Watergate. 

Yet Kraft’s demand for restraint, 
which would be unexceptionable in most 
cases, raises its own problem in the very 
special circumstance of Watergate. This 
unique scandal is far more than a crim- 
inal proceeding. It has involved not pow- 
erless defendants but some of the na- 
tion’s most influential officials. There 
have been repeated attempts to suppress 
evidence, minimize the case’s impor- 
tance, deflect guilt and hide behind the 
shibboleth of national security. These 
factors at first inhibited the press. Now 
the urge is to print everything obtain- 
able in the belief that self-censorship 
would be itself a kind of cover-up. In 
this atmosphere, there will doubtless be 
some excesses. Though Kraft is right in 
warning against abuses, the entire his- 
tory of the Watergate mess is an argu- 
ment for the fullest possible disclosure. 
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King Size of 
Deluxe 100'S 


Micronite filter. 
Mild, smooth taste. 
America’s quality cigarette. 
Kent. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


Kings: 16 mg. “tar,” 1.0 mg. nicotine; 100’s: 19 mg. “tar,” That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
1,2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Sept. ‘73, j 





Toyota introduces the all-nev 
Now big car owner 


The Corona was redesigned to be solid, 
roomy and comfortable. So now big car 
owners have something to turn to. 


We re-engineered the’74 Corona and gave 


it a big car feel. With a longer wheelbase. 
Steel unit body construction. Steel beams 
in the doors. Steel-reinforced fenders. 

We made it comfortable. With more 
head and shoulder room than before. And 
powertul enough to handle freeways, even 
with options like air conditioning. 





In a test conducted by Nationwide 
Consumer Testing Institute, people gave 
up their big cars to drive Coronas for 
three weeks. Around town. On the free- 
ways. The way they normally drive. 

And whatever big car you drive — 
coupe, hardtop, 4-door or wagon—we 
can match it with a Corona. 

The logical replacement for your big ca 

See what you think. 

At your Toyota dealer. 





r 74 Corona. 
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100 Pipers « Blended Scotch Whiskey « 86 Proof * Seagram Distillers Company New York 


What's between'you couldn't be better. 
But will your dog take to her cat? And vice versa? 
That is the question. Relax. Unleash the 
pets. Unpack the Pipers Scotch. There are 
Scotches and Scotches, but Pipers Scotch 
is one of the creature comforts. The one from 
Seagram, the world’s foremost distiller. 


Pipers: the Scotch to weekend with—any day of the week. 








IMPRESARIO SOL HUROK 


S. Hurok (1888-1974) 


With a smile and a hint of boyish 
pride, the stout man in horn-rimmed 
glasses ushered Galina Ulanova into the 
three-room hotel suite. For the leading 
dancer of the Bolshoi Ballet, freshly ar- 
rived in New York on a first visit to the 
US., only the finest would do. In her re- 
frigerator Ulanova found champagne, 
caviar and other necessities of the bal- 
let life. Everywhere she looked there 
were flowers. In the sitting room stood 
the biggest surprise: a specially con- 
structed exercise bar backed by floor- 
length mirrors. “So, my dear,” said the 
man, “you can practice here if you 
wish.” Remarked a theatrical producer 
later: “That is the difference between 
an impresario and a manager.” 

That was also the difference between 
S. Hurok and most other impresarios. 
He insisted on being—and duly became 
—a star in his own right, and he acted 
accordingly. He bestowed extravagant 
gifts on friends and colleagues, threw 
lavish parties, even appeared in a Hol- 
lywood movie about himself (Tonight 
We Sing, 1953) 

His Own Legend. His full name 
was Solomon Isaievich Hurok. To his 
friends he was Sol. To the public, though, 
it was “S. Hurok Presents,” an emblem 
that invariably appeared atop the news- 
paper ad, billboard poster or concert 
program. Beneath it ran names like Ar- 
tur Rubinstein, Isaac Stern, Margot 
Fonteyn, the Royal Ballet, the Old Vic 
and, of course, the Russians he so ably 
promoted and profited by in the US:: 
Pavlova, Richter, Oistrakh, the Bolshoi 
Ballet and Opera. 

Hurok was actively wheeling and 
dealing when he died last week at 85. 
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He had lunched in midtown Manhattan 
with one of his most famous artists, 
Spanish Guitarist Andrés Segovia, then 
hopped into a car to go to a meeting with 
Banker David Rockefeller. On the way, 
a heart attack brought an end to the life 
of one of the most successful talent pro- 
moters in show business. 

A man who worked hard on his own 
legend, Hurok eagerly boasted about 
what he considered his greatest accom- 
plishment: “Bringing ballet to America 
and the American public to the ballet 
... back when they called it ‘toe danc- 
ing.’ ” His often hilarious way with the 
English language did not hurt his im- 
age either. “If people don’t want to 
come,” he once said while discussing the 
mystery of box-office appeal, “nothing 
will stop them.” Hurok also authored 
two autobiographies (Jmpresario, S. Hu- 
rok Presents) about a life that began, like 
those of so many of his artists, in Rus- 
sia. When he was 16, his father, a hard- 
ware merchant in the small Ukrainian 
village of Pogar, gave him 1,500 rubles 
and sent him to Kharkov to learn the 
hardware business. Instead, Sol headed 
straight for America, arriving with the 
equivalent of $1.50 in his pocket. 

Hurok settled in Philadelphia, 
where he sold pots and pans, bundled 
newspapers, lost a job as a streetcar con- 
ductor because he could not pronounce 
the street names. He began going to con- 
certs there, and liked them so much that 
when he moved to Brooklyn he decided 
to stage a few of his own. By 1915 he 
was regularly presenting such perform- 
ers as Mischa Elman, Titta Ruffo and 
Alma Gluck in low-priced concerts at 
the old New York Hippodrome. 

Innocent Victim. In the years that 
followed, he developed one absolute test 
for the artists he booked: Do they pro- 
ject? “If they are not temperamental, I 
don’t want them,” he said. “It’s in the 
nature of a great artist to be that way 
There’s something in them—some 
warmth, some fire—that projects into an 
audience and makes it respond.” Hu- 
rok found that warmth and fire in Paris 
one night in 1933 listening to a Negro 
contralto sing. She was Marian Ander- 
son of Philadelphia, then unknown in 
her own country. As Hurok later re- 
called it, her voice and stage presence 
sent chills up and down his spine and 
made his hands wet. Hurok booked An- 
derson for a U.S. tour in 1935-36, and an- 
other glowing career was launched. 

Though he remained in full charge 
to the end, some of the joy must have 
gone when Hurok, himself a Jew, be- 
came the innocent victim of protests by 
militant Jews. The New York-based 
Jewish Defense League, protesting 
Kremlin restrictions on the emigration 
of Russian Jews to Israel, in 1971 be- 
gan picketing Hurok-produced concerts 
featuring Soviet artists. Hurok’s New 
York office was fire-bombed in Janu- 
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ary 1972. One of his women employees 
was killed, and 13 others, Hurok includ- 
ed, were injured. 

All that would have been enough to 
unnerve most octogenarians, but Hurok 
scarcely slowed down. As of last week, 
he was busy booking “attractions” (an 
impresario never presents anything else) 
as far ahead as 1979. It was his endear- 
ing conceit that Hurok Attractions 
should go on forever. 


A Forgotten Melody 


She is not a musician. But no one 
has come closer to unearthing civiliza- 
tion’s lost chord than Anne D. Kilmer, 
who is a professor of Assyriology at the 
University of California at Berkeley. Af- 
ter five years’ study of clay tablets dis- 
covered in an excavation of the city of 
Ugarit (now Ras Shamra, Syria), which 
flourished more than 3,000 years ago, 
Kilmer deciphered the thin cuneiform 
script as the words and musical sym- 
bols of an ancient song. Older by 1,400 
years than the 400 B.C. papyrus that 
contains music for Euripides’ play Ores- 
tes, Kilmer’s finding is the earliest spec- 
imen of notated music. Her discovery 
puts music’s birthplace in the Middle 
East, debunking the prevailing theory 
that Western music originated in 
Greece. “These findings have absolutely 
revolutionized thinking about the age 
and history of Western music,” she says. 

Last week, with the help of Musi- 
cologist Richard L. Crocker, who sang 
and played the song, and Physics Pro- 
fessor Robert R. Brown who built a rep- 
lica of an eleven-string Sumerian lyre 
on which Crocker accompanied himself, 
Kilmer’s discovery was unveiled at the 
university’s Wheeler Auditorium. It was 
a short monophonous melody with a del- 
icate Oriental redolence, much like a lul- 
laby or love song. “The song appears to 
tell of love among the divinities, but we 
have such a limited vocabulary in Hur- 
rian, so far about the only words we 
know are father, love and beloved of the 
heart,” Kilmer admitted. 
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Streaking, Streaking Everywhere 


Clad only in surgical masks, two 
men dashed through a packed amphi- 
theater where Harvard students were 
taking a first-year anatomy exam. 
Watching from his front porch, the pres- 
ident of Virginia’s elegant Sweet Briar 
College gallantly applauded as 50 of his 
coeds sprinted by adorned only in their 
class years, lipsticked on in an approx- 
imate license-plate position. On busy 
U.S. Route |, traffic was brought to a 
cheerful standstill by 533 University of 
Maryland students chain-dancing au 
naturel. With astonishing swiftness, 
streaking, the art of the point-to-point 
dash in the buff, has burgeoned into an 
unabashed, pandemic American fad 

No campus seemed immune to the 
epidermis epidemic. At the University 
of Missouri, 35 men dressed only in 
sneakers, socks and hats streaked 
through “Greek Town,” the fraternity- 
housing area. Near by, 15 coeds re- 
sponded by running naked outside their 
dormitory, and 25 other unclothed girls 
preened at the windows—all to the tune 
of the Missouri fight song played by a 
trumpeter in the crowd of 1,500 gaping 
spectators. In Columbia, S.C., dozens of 
nude males and females ran and rode bi- 
cycles round the University of South 
Carolina student center, In New York 
City, some 40 Columbia University 
males cavorted in the buff. Stopping at 
nearby Barnard College dormitories, the 
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Columbia youths tried to drum up some 
female support but were joined by only 
one bare coed. They did better the next 
night out. 

At Stanford University, a fraternity 
man entertaining a coed in his room re- 
sponded to a knock at the door and was 
confronted by seven nude males, each 
carrying a golf bag. “May we play 
through?” asked one. In Knoxville, 
Tenn., vowing that they would not be 
“outstripped by any state,” scores of 
University of Tennessee students raced 
nude down Cumberland Avenue, even 
taking to the roofs to sit atop a second- 
story billboard and astride an ornamen- 
tal bull. 

Free Beer. One creative exploit led 
to another in a can-you-topless-this spir- 
it of competition. At the University of 
South Carolina, a streaker entered the 
campus library and asked to check out 
The Naked Ape. Responding to a Knox- 
ville tavern owner's offer of a free sup- 
ply of beer to the first coed who would 
pick it up in the nude, a shapely lass 
wearing only her makeup darted into 
the bar and with an armload of beer 
rushed out again to a waiting car. Two 
students staged a relay across a bridge 
in Portland, Me. At Princeton Univer- 
sity, Charles Bell, a candidate for vice 
president of the class of '76, demonstrat- 
ed his political flexibility by taking up 
streaking. His campaign slogan: VOTE 












THE STREAKER 


IF ELECTED, HE WILL 
RUN. At the University of Georgia and 


the University of Illinois, students 
carried streaking to new heights by 
jumping from planes wearing only 
parachutes. 

Adult reaction to the unclad fad has 
generally been mild and good humored 
“We'd like to leave it alone,” said a 
Northwestern University official. “After 
all, it's springtime.” At the University 
of Georgia, officials decided that the 
school’s policy toward streaking would 
be “noninterference.” In Maine, the 
Portland Press Herald chided streakers 
for wearing shoes during one of the mild- 
est Maine winters on record. “We are 
not opposed to streaking provided it is 
correctly undertaken and executed with 
some grace,” the paper editorialized. “If 
you streak, have the common decency 
to do it in your bare feet.” 

Others were less amused. Staid Yale 
placed on probation four students who 
streaked. In South Carolina, State Rep- 
resentative John Miles suggested that 
streakers be sentenced to 90 days in jail 
and expelled from public schools. “They 
Ought to have respect for other people,” 
he said. Streaker Mark Bruno, at Ten- 
nessee Tech University, was fined $50 
and sentenced to five weekends in the 
city jail. Other streaking arrests oc- 
curred in Memphis, Knoxville, Orono, 
Me., and Athens, Ga. As streaking 
spread, inevitably there were tragedies. 
A motorcycle streaker in Oklahoma 
died in a collision; one on foot was killed 
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trying to cross the Dallas-Fort Worth 
turnpike 

Ritually, psychologists were invoked 
to analyze the spring madness. “It’s fun- 
damentally a ploy to get attention,” says 
Philip Zimbardo, a psychology professor 
at Stanford University. “College stu- 
dents are irreverent toward social val- 
ues. This is an attack on dominant so- 
cial values.” Arthur Yehle, a psychology 
professor at Memphis State University 
has a simple explanation. “It’s spring, 
the weather is warm, it’s something to 
do.” Another psychologist, Dorothy 
Hochreich of the University of Connect- 
icut, calls streaking “a form of escap- 
ism that doesn’t seem sexual in nature 
Students are working harder in school, 
and this is letting off steam.” 

Students generally agree. “With the 
pressures of spring finals,” said a Uni- 
versity of Tennessee coed, “it’s a good 
chance to do an impromptu belly dance 
or striptease. Once you're in the swing 
of things, you forget that you are nude 

Equal Time. As the phenomenon 
gathered velocity, so did the age and 
range of participants. Emulating their 
elders, high school and even junior high 
school students took to their heels in ever 
greater numbers. In Chicago, three boys 
with perfect ming streaked their high 
school as the student body rose for the 
morning national anthem. An adult 
male streaker whipped up and down the 
aisles of a Pan American jumbo jet en 
route from London to New York. Se- 
nior Citizen Virgil Cleves, 67, was ar- 
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rested in Lima, Ohio, for a bare stroll 
in the public square with equally bare 
Wanda Gray, 46. He was asking equal 
time for “snailing,” he said, since he was 
too old to streak. In London's House of 
Commons, the danger of this latest U.S 
aberration’s infecting other countries 
was excoriated, but the warning was too 
late. First a dozen Americans streaked 
the Eiffel Tower in Paris, then streak- 
ers blossomed in two places in West Ger- 
many, and a naked blonde girl dashed 
50 yards through the quiet English re- 
sort of Bournemouth 

No end seems in sight. Student or- 
ganizers at several universities were 
rounding up participants for an assault 
on the largest streaking record (see box) 
At Stanford University, preparations 
were being made for the longest streak 
an 18-mile jaunt between Palo Alto and 
San Jose. At the University of Pennsy!- 
vania, students staged an undressed re- 
hearsal for a fanciful “streak for im- 
peachment”™ around the White House 
Even President Nixon got into the spir- 
it of things: when Reporter Sarah Mc- 
Clendon commented that his hair was 
graying at the temples, Nixon quipped 

They call that streaking.” 

It was all too much for members of 
the Seminole Health Club, a nudist col- 
ony in Davie, Fla. “We can't understand 
what the fuss is all about,” said one 
“Why don’t they go nude all the time?” 
In protest, the members staged a “Gnik- 
aerts” (“streaking” spelled backward) 
and raced round town fully clothed 





Winning Streaks 


Records were made and broken last 
week almost faster than streaking spot- 
ters could tally them. The leaders so far 


LONGEST STREAK: Five hours, by 
students at Texas Tech in Lubbock 

LARGEST STREAK: 1.543 al the Uni- 
versity of Georgia 

MOST SPECTATORS: 6,000 Floridi- 
ans who saw a solo streaker speeding 
across the basketball court during half 
tume at the University of Florida—Univ 
ersity of Alabama game 

BEST BLUE STREAK: By Canadian 
youths in Calgary, Alberta, in —4° | 
weather 

FIRST FEMALE STREAKER: Carleton 
College (Minn.) Freshman Laura Bar- 
ton, 18, who streaked the curtain call of 
a school play 

YOUNGEST STREAKER: A three- 
month old girl who with her mother 
formed a double entry in a Streaking 
Day contest in Massachusetts sponsored 
by a Cape Cod radio station 

STREAK OF THE WEEK AWARD: Tied 
by Mark Nunes, 21, who dashed down 
the center aisle of the Michigan house 
of representatives at Lansing, wearing 
only boots and a ski mask, and the two 
St. Louis students who barreled au na- 
turel through the front entrance and out 
the back door of the Penrose district po 
lice station 

















Burying the Bitterness 


When Martin Luther laid the cor- 
nerstone of the Reformation 456 years 
ago, the object of his bitterest invective 
was the Pope. Last week, as part of a 
continuing ecumenical study on doctri- 
nal problems dividing Lutherans and 
Roman Catholics, a commission of 13 
Catholic and 13 Lutheran theologians is- 
sued a remarkable statement. The issue 
of papal primacy, they said, “need not 
be a barrier to reconciliation” of the Lu- 
theran and Roman Catholic churches 

The doctrinal discussions, begun in 
1965 under the auspices of U.S. Cath- 
olic bishops and the three major Luther- 
an denominations in the U\S., have al- 
ready reached broad areas of agreement 
on such thorny issues as the role of the 
ministry and the significance of the cen- 
tral sacrament of the Eucharist. The lat- 
est paper states that “Christ wills for his 
church a unity [that] must be manifest 
in the world,” and concurs that “a spe- 
cial responsibility for this may be en- 
trusted to one individual minister, under 
the Gospel.” Moreover, it notes, “the 
Bishop of Rome,” whom Catholics al- 
ready accept in this role, might “in the 
future function in ways” useful to the 
broader Christian church 

The agreement posed questions for 
both communions. It asked Lutherans 
to consider “the possibility and desir- 
ability of the papal ministry... in a larg- 
er communion which would include the 
Lutheran churches.” The Catholic 
Church was asked to consider “the pos- 
sibility of a reconciliation which would 
recognize the self-government of Lu- 
theran churches within a communion.” 

The commission is still studying the 
most controversial issue of all: papal in- 
fallibility. And last week's statement 
emphasized that for Lutherans, any 
function of papal primacy must not 
“subvert Christian freedom.” Moreover, 
none of the theologians’ dramatic agree- 
ments so far have been translated by ei- 
ther communion into effective action, 
such as the approval of exchanges in cel- 
ebrating the Eucharist. The statement 
Suggested a growing impatience for such 
a move. One of the questions posed for 
the Catholic Church was whether “in 
the expectation of a foreseeable recon- 
ciliation,” it is ready to accept the Lu- 
therans as “sister churches, which are 
already entitled to some measure of ec- 
clesiastical communion.” 


Invoking the Gods 


The appetite of the young for reli- 
gious experience is leading along exotic 
paths these days—demons and gurus, 
mandalas and myths. Syracuse Univer- 
sity Religion Professor David L. Miller 
encountered the phenomenon two years 
ago when he set out to teach a course 
on ancient Greek religion: his students 
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A strange connection between the atonement and negotiations with Zeus. 


asked him what application the Greek 
gods might have to their lives today 
Miller mulled over the question while at- 
tending a scholarly symposium, where 
he heard Radical Theologian William 
Hamilton say that today’s students’ spir- 
itual search “looks like polytheism,” that 
the young want “total access to all the 
gods of men.” Now Miller, 38, is him- 
self advocating a return to the gods, but 
not merely for the young. In a sketchy, 
exasperating but provocative book, The 
New Polytheism (Harper & Row; $4.95), 
he recommends that Western civiliza- 
tion return to the polytheism that at- 
tended its birth 

The familiar Judaeo-Christian God, 
Miller asserts, is indeed dead. In Mil- 
ler’s view, he died much as Prometheus 
warned that Zeus would die: he usurped 
power over the other gods whose exis- 
tence nourished his own. This happened, 
says Miller, because Christian theology, 
particularly after the Reformation, be- 
came dogmatic and narrow. Miller ar- 
gues that Jesus himself was neither. He 
proclaimed that there were “many man- 
sions” in his father’s house, and in teach- 
ing he used a variety of parables. Com- 
plains Miller: “Christian theology has 
reduced those parables to a few creeds, 
all of which say the same thing.” What 
is needed is an opening up of Christian 
thought, even to the extent of incorpo- 
rating the Greek gods. Stories about the 
Greek deities, after all, parallel many 
Christian concepts, says Miller, citing as 
an example the ransom theory of the 
atonement as an analogue of Zeus’ ne- 
gotiations with Prometheus. 

Why the need for polytheism? Be- 
cause today many people are discovering 
“that a single story, a monovalent logic. 
a rigid theology are not adequate.” 


Among the believers in other kinds of 
polysolutions are psychological theorists 
like Norman O. Brown and R.D. Laing. 
each of whom, says Miller, is a “Martin 
Luther in the face of psychological or- 
thodoxy.” Both Brown and Laing sug- 
gest that there can be a number of equal- 
ly real but mutually exclusive aspects of 
the self. Healing does not necessarily 
mean “getting it all together.” Indeed, 
“keeping it all apart” may be the better 
way. Miller cites at greatest length 
James Hillman, therapist and author of 
The Myth of Analysis, who began as a 
follower of Carl Jung, but goes far be- 
yond him in the variety of archetypes 
he finds in people. “The’soul serves in 
its time many gods,” Hillman says, and 
approvingly sees his patients playing out 
one by one the roles of Athena, Apollo, 
Asclepius, Eros and dozens of others 

Aphrodite as Playmate. Miller 
wants to do for religion what Hillman 
is doing for psychiatry by calling on the 
gods and goddesses who, Miller says, are 
the “potency in each of us.” His notions 
are tantalizing but undeveloped, and in 
a particularly freewheeling last chapter, 
he admits that his “lines of thinking ... 
fly into many pieces.” Some of the pieces 
are nutshell comparisons that are cer- 
tainly arcane if not goofy (“The military- 
industrial complex is Hera-Heracles- 
Hephaestus”). Miller contends that 
polytheism deepens human experience 
—and then equates Aphrodite with the 
Playmate of the Month 

Moreover, although he assails other 
people's rigidity, Miller severely circum- 
scribes his polytheism by limiting it to 
the Greek pantheon “simply because,” 
he explains, “willy-nilly, we are Occi- 
dental men and women.” He fails to con- 
sider the psychological utility, for in- 
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Now, Relive America’s Vibrant Past in an 
Imaginative New History The Entire Family Will Enjoy! 


200 VEARS 


A Bicentennial Illustrated History of the United States 


No story can match the American saga 
for its wealth of heroes, its electrifying 
drama, its unparalleled accomplishments. 
The publishers of U.S.News & World 
Report now invite you to relive the fasci- 
nating events of the past two centuriesina 
lavish new publication saluting America 
on the eve of her 200th birthday. It is a 
two-volume work entitled 200 YEARS: A 
Bicentennial Illustrated History of the 
United States, and it is ready now for you 
and your family to read and enjoy as the 

celebrations of 1976 draw nearer. 

Here is History as You've 

Never Encountered it Before! 


200 YEARS is no ordinary recital of 
dates and places, It’s an absorbing biogra- 
phy of America, written with a quick 
tempo, you-are-there style that brings 
yesteryear'’s heroes and epic events into 
sharp focus. 

It is a thoroughly researched work, 
sprinkled with newly discovered facts and 
previously unpublished episodes. Each de- 
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Two co 


Hector-quality volumes, over-sized at 9” x 12”. More than 
700 pages, 800 illustrations with 234 in brilliant color, Each vol 


ume richly and durably bound, with a handsome slipcase for the set 


tail has been carefully authenticated by 
a Board of Consulting Historians com- 
prised of renowned scholars and distin- 
guished professors of American history 

You will see history parade before you in 
a magnificent gallery of paintings, photo- 
graphs, and period drawings gathered 
from museums and private collections 
from around the world. By itself, this array 
of 800 illustrations—many reproduced in 
full color—constitutes not only a vivid pic- 
torial essay of American life, but also a 
personal collection of treasured art you 
will enjoy and tum back to time and again. 

Through its lively text and vibrant illus- 
trations, 200 YEARS escorts you, gener- 
ation by generation, through the two cen- 
turies as America grew from tottering 
infant to swaggering adolescent to sophis- 
ticated adult. 

Along the way, you'll get to know the 
great and the plain people, the dreamers 
and the doers who, with unbounded cour- 
age and legendary ingenuity, made the 
pursuit of happiness possible for us all. 

To help you understand better the 
moods and mores of 
America in transition, 
200 YEARS includes 
four Picture Portfolios 

album-like collections 
illustrating life during 
the Revolution.. 


..and at the turn of 
the century before the world went to war. 
The final portfolio treats you to a look at 
America’s great artists, whose works live 
today as vivid reflections of yesterday. 

In addition, 200 YEARS features two 
unique Reading Portfolios called “In 
Their Own Words...”. Through excerpts 
from personal diaries, private journals, 
and letters home from the first GIs, you'll 
gain an intimate insight into the thoughts 
and feelings of Americans from all walks 
of life, in all eras of our history. 

To fully appreciate the fire and scope of 
200 YEARS, you must actually see the 
books. And you can by returning the order 


on the exodus west 


card alongside this announcement. An ex- 
amination set of books will come to you in 
a matter of weeks. Look them over for 10 
days, and if you then decide to keep them, 
youare entitled to the special direct-from- 
publisher price of just $32.95, plus a small 
shipping and processing charge. (200 
YEARS will be appearing in bookstores 
later on at a suggested price of $45. 

If the card is missing, write 

to Books by U.S.News & 

World Report, 2300 N Street, 

N.W. Washington, D.C. 
20037 for your set of 


200 YEARS. 
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White rum 


and Noilly Prat 
Vermouth. 


It may not be 


possible to make a 
smoother martini. 


The secret of making a smooth martini is 
using a well-aged white liquor and an extra-dr) 
vermouth 


White rum: aged upstart. 


Martinis were made with gin and dry vermouth 
until an adventurous fellow substicuted vodka 
for the gin and found he'd made an excitingly 
different martini 

Then somebody in Puerto Rico tried our white 
rum instead ot vodka and discove re d a martini chat 
is, well, out of this world 

White rum makes a delicious martini for one 
simple reason. It is aged. That's 
the law in Puerto Rico. It's 
aging that makes white rum 


from Puerto Rico so soot! 


ue . 
Dont stir without 
Noilly Prat. 
“ Some people still raise 
Ye 7 x | their eyebrows when we men 
la Ag : 
/veRMOUTH uion white rum martinis 
p. WOILLY PRAT a } 
' But no less an authority chan 
Noilly Prat suggests you try 
the martini made with our 
aged white rum. 

What a martini it makes. 
For Noilly Prat knows al 


there is co know about aging vermouth. 





And why shouldn't they? After all, dry 
vermouth was /nvented back in 1813 by a Frenchman 
named Noilly! 

How much Noilly Prat should you use to make 
the white rum martini? We like it four-to-one. 

But whatever proportion you prefer, 
remember: Don't stir without Noilly Prat. 


And white rum from Puerto Rico 


PUERTO RICAN RUMS 


ts 


RELIGION 


stance, of the richly nuanced popular 
theology of Roman Catholicism, be- 
neath whose dogma, he concedes grudp- 
ingly, may lurk “all the gods and god- 
desses of the ancient world." The basic 
problem of Miller’s book is that he has 
tossed up as a clay pigeon a monothe- 
ism that is an arid and abstract doc- 
trine rather than the complex and mys- 
terious vision that it has been, and still 
is, for many believers 


Upon This Rock 


Shades of the ‘60s, it is time for a 
singing nun again. Eleven years ago, 
Belgium's Sister Luc-Gabrielle zoomed 
to the top of the charts with her bouncy 
folk song, Dominique. This time the good 
sister is an Australian, Sister Janet 
Mead, 36, whose folk-rock song, The 
Lord's Prayer, is already in 20th place 





SISTER JANET AT THE MIKE 
Starred for a climb. 


on the Billboard “Hot 100” chart and 
starred for a continued climb upward 
The daughter of a railway worker, 
Sister Janet joined the Sisters of Mercy 
19 years ago and now teaches music and 
other subjects to 14- and 15-year-old 
girls in Adelaide. In 1972 she also be- 
gan to prepare folk Masses and succeed- 
ed so well that Adelaide's St. Francis 
Xavier Cathedral is jammed to its 2,000 
capacity every week. Among the Sun- 
day-night favorites is The Lord's Prayer, 
set to music by a 22-year-old teacher 
named Arnold Strals and sung by Sister 
Janet in a voice reminiscent of Judy Col- 
lins. Recorded by Australia’s Festival 
Records, it has sold 50,000 copies there, 
and is expected to reach the million 
mark on the A & M label in the US. 
Sister Janet will begin cutting two 
new rock albums, including some of the 
Psalms, next month. But she intends to 
keep on teaching. “I have my life to live, 
my work to do,” she says. “The record 
won't change that.” 
Some scholars contend, for example. that the Vir- 
gin Mary incorporates attributes of Athena, Ar- 


temis, Aphrodite and Persephone. Even more to 
the point, early Christians invented a St. Hermes 
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United States Auto Club mileage 
tests conducted in January show 
Valiant Duster, with a “Slant-Six" 
engine and the new standard, fuel 
saving 2.76 axle got substantially 
better mileage than Maverick or 
Nova. In city driving, it even beat 
Mustang II and did a litle better 
than Vega, both 4-cylinder cars 
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Compared to Nova, 
a little Duster goes a long way. 


One of eight great 
small car buys from Plymouth. 





Still, Duster holds five 
people to Maverick's four, has 
3 times the trunk space of a 
Pinto, and has a manufacturer's 
suggested retail price even 
below Volkswagen's most popular 
model. Small wonder Valiant is 
America's number one selling 
compact car 





Minolta helps you celebrate the morning. 
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You can find the wonder in 
a new day with a camera that 
doesn't hold you back, a camera 
fast enough to catch the fleeting 
moment. 

From the moment you pick it 
up, you're comfortable with a 
Minolta SR-T. This is the 35mm 
reflex camera that lets you con- 
centrate on mood and insight. 
The viewfinder gives you all the 
information needed for correct 
exposure and focusing. Because 
you never have to look away from 
the finder to adjust a Minolta 
SR-T, you're ready to catch the 
one photograph that could never 
be taken again. 

Next time you're up with the 
dawn, be ready with a Minolta 
SR-T. For more information, see 
your photo dealer or write 
Minolta Corp., 200 Park Ave. So., 
N.Y., N.Y. 10003. In Canada: 
Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q. 


Minolta SR-T 101/Minolta SR-T 102 
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Here's 
How 
You Can 
Sponsor 


A Needy 
Child 


e Fill out your name and address 
on the coupon, 

e Indicate your preference of boy 
or girl, and country. 

Or 

e Check the box marked “Choose 
any child who needs my help,” 
allowing us to assign you a 
child from our emergency list. 

e Enclose your first monthly check. 
The cost is only $12 each month 
to help a child who needs you. 





Here’s What You Will Receive 


¢ In about two weeks you'll get a photo- 
graph of the child you sponsor, a case 
history, and a description of the proj- 
ect where the child receives help. 

e Later on...a “welcome letter” from 
the child. 

e A progress report each summer. 


e A Christmas greeting from your child. 

e The opportunity to exchange corre- 
spondence. You receive the child’s 
original letter and an English transla- 
tion—direct from an overseas office. 

e And the satisfaction that comes from 
helping a deserving child. 


Here’s What Your Sponsored Child Receives 


e In orphanages: supplementary food, 
clothing, medical care, and dedicated 
housemothers. 

¢ In Family Helper Projects: school sup- 
plies and clothing, medical assistance, 
emergency food and shelter, and fam- 
ily guidance from a trained child 
care worker. 





Write today; Verent J. Mills 


¢ Special aid depending on the country 
and the type of project. 

¢ Psychological support because the 
child knows you care. 
Sponsors are urgently needed for chil- 

dren in: India, Brazil, Philippines, Indo- 


nesia and Guatemala. 





CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. Box 26511, richmond, Va. 23261 


I wish to sponsor a [[] boy [] girlin 
(Country). 
[_} Choose any child who needs my help. 
I will pay $12 a month. I enclose first 
payment of § . Send me child's 
name, story, address and picture. 

I cannot sponsor a child but want to 
give $S___. 

{] Please send me more information. 
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Name 
Address. 


City. 

State. 
Registered (VFA-080) with the U.S. Govern- 
ment's Advisory Committee on Voluntary For- 


eign Aid. Gifts are tax deductible, Canadians: 
Write 1407 Yonge, Toronto, 7. T19533 


Zip. 








Compulsive Nostalgia 


OVER HERE 
A Musical 


Not long ago, Kurt Vonnegut pre- 
dicted that “things are going to get worse 
and worse and never get better again.” 
That black intuition may account for the 
compulsive nostalgia that seems to be 
driving many Americans back into any 
past that they can contrive to regard as 
comforting—here the frolicsome joys of 
World War II. It seems only a matter 
of time, however, before a corollary to 
Vonnegut's dictum enforces itself: ““Nos- 
talgia is going to get worse and worse 

” A show like Over Here ought to 
send audiences screaming out to em- 
brace the *70s 

It probably won't. Over Here is so 
slick and cheerfully witless that it will 
doubtless endure on Broadway, not so 
much on its Own merits as on the 
strength of its public’s profound desire 
to nestle in the world it dreams up. No 
matter that it is mostly a travesty of the 
period, of the big-band sound, of the "40s 
fads and the jitterbug and, above all, the 
wartime patriotism that seems now so 
attractive and so unrecoverable 

Over Here, after all, gives us back 
the surviving Andrews sisters, Maxene 
and Patty, who despite their thickening 
middle age perform with a certain agree- 
able spunk and a vast desire to please 
But theirs is a conjuring act: their voic- 
es, coarsened with years, merely point 
to their original sound; what will be ap- 
plauded is the memory. 

Period Piece. The musical is con- 
structed roughly as a troop train’s seven- 
day cross-country voyage from Los An- 
geles to New York. Patty and Maxene, 
costumed in a sort of WAC usherette mo- 
tif, are lovably running the train’s U.S.O 
canteen. The ‘40s collage includes pre- 
cautionary Army VD lectures, Glenn 
Miller band impersonations, little jokes 
about “going all the way,” period slang 
(“cow juice and java”) and a likable fan- 
tasy of America’s postwar dreams—Es- 
ther Williams bathing beauties back- 
stroking across the dry stage 

It is unkind to mention that the best 
Andrews “sister” is Janie Sell, who en- 
livens the train ride with a very funny 
imitation of Marlene Dietrich. Patty and 
Maxene have taken pains to insist that 
Janie is in no sense a replacement for 
LaVerne, who died in 1967. In fact, Sell’s 
character, somehow unfairly, turns out 
to be a spy (“Mitzi, a Nazi?”) dragged 
from the stage before Maxene and Pat- 
ty, in blinding red, white and blue span- 
gles, sing their finale. 

The sheer energy expended here 
could power every pacemaker in the 
country for the next 75 years, but it is 
power spilled back into a void: a silly 
wartime, a waxworks of the way we real- 
ly never were ® Lance Morrow 
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‘Taste Windsor instead. 


Taste Canada’s smoothest whisky and you may never go back to your usual w ihisky. 
Windsor is the only Canadian made with hardy Western Canadian grain, water from 
glacier-fed springs and aged in the clear dry air of the Canadian Rockies. 


CO., NEW YORK 


IMPORTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS 


+ 80 PROOF - 


A BLEND 





Your friends will enjoy the distinctive 
difference Windsor Canadian makes 
in their favorite whisky drinks. 












CANADIAN WHISKY 


The Windsor Old Fashioned 

In a handsome rocks glass 
muddle: 1 tsp. sugar, 2 dashes 
bitters, and a splash of club 
soda. Add 3 ice cubes and 
pour in 2 oz. Windsor 
Supreme Canadian Whisky. 
Decorate with maraschino 
cherry and orange slice. Swirl 
entire mixture —gently press- ieaiovivee 
ngorangeslicetothesideof | ~~ 
the glass. Serve with pride 


laos WINDSOR 


Very Supreme 


remarkably CANA DIAN The Windsor Guardsman: 


priced. Whisky Asuitable symbol for the 








sy Supreme Canadian. 
A BLE ne ‘ 
_ A sprinncty saocosh trad Saghi why 


A brmncn “perrmaneed 





The smoothest WINDSOR 
whisky ever to come CANADIAN 


out of Canada! 

















The colors are red, white and blue. 

The cars are Limited Edition 
Impalas, Novas and Vegas. 

They're the special Spirit of Amer- 
ica Chevrolets arriving at your Chevy 
dealer's right now. 

They're cars known for their value. 
Distinctly styled with special interiors 
and equipment. Packaged like no 
Chevrolet before. Available for a limited 
time only 

Get the Spirit at your Chevy deal- 
er's while they last 


The Spirit of America Impala pack- 
age: e White or blue exterior. « Special 
white padded vinyl roof. ¢ Special strip- 
ing. ¢ Special white wheels with paint 
stripes and trim rings. e Spirit of Amer- 
ica crests. e Dual Sport mirrors, LH 
remote-control. e Wheel-opening mold- 
ings and fender skirts. e Bumper impact 
strips. e White all-vinyl interior trim 
with blue or red accents and carpet- 
ing. ¢ Deluxe seat and shoulder belts 
e Quiet Sound Group body insulation. 


The Spirit of America Nova package 
e White exterior. e Black touring-style 
vinyl roof. ¢ Special striping. ¢ Spirit of 
America decals. e White rally wheels 
with trim rings and special hubs. e Black 
dual Sport mirrors, LH remote-control 
e Black grille. « E78-14 white-stripe 
tires. e White all-vinyl bucket seat inte- 
rior. e Red carpeting 


The Spirit of America Vega package 
e White exterior. ¢ White vinyl roof. 
e Special striping. e Spirit of America 
decals. ¢ White GT wheels with trim 
rings. e Custom Exterior. e Black- 
finished body sills. e White LH remote 
Sport mirror. e A70-13 white-lettered 
tires. ¢ White all-vinyl Custom Interior. 
e Red carpeting 
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A limited edition of Chevrolets 
in Amerca’s favorite colors. 








Just the right touch of menthol. 


Picnic to your heart's content with this hand- 
woven picnic basket by Basketville 
Vermont ash and oak with plywood 
cover. Yours for free B&W 
coupons, the valuable extra 
onevery pack of Belair 

To see over 1000 gifts, write 
for your free Gift Catalog 
Box 12, Louisville, Ky. 40201 








Kings, 15 mg. “tar,” 1.2 mg. nicotine; Longs, 18 mg. “tar,” 
1.4 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report Sept.'73 


Start fresh with Belair. 








| Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
| That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


| 
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The Fairness Factor 


Before the current trial of John 
Mitchell and Maurice Stans got under 
way, their lawyers worried about how 
their clients would be treated by a jury 
made up ofa bunch of New Yorkers who 
had almost certainly been influenced by 
newspaper and television reports of per- 
jury and influence peddling. So the de- 
fense requested that the trial be removed 
to Meridian, Miss. “There are fewer net- 
work shows, fewer newspapers there.” 
But the Mitchell-Stans lawyers surely 
knew that the wall-to-wall publicity sur- 
rounding Watergate has reached into 
Meridian. Thus their faintly facetious 
gesture seemed really to be 
raising a deeper and more 
disturbing question: Can any 
of the Watergate defendants 
get a fair trial anywhere in 
the U.S.? 

In heavily Democratic 
Washington, D.C., where 
most future Watergate trials 
are likely to take place, for- 
mer Presidential Appoint- 
ments Secretary Dwight 
Chapin, who stands accused 
of perjury, has already blazed 
what will doubtless become a 
familiar path. In support of a 
requested change of venue, 
Chapin’s lawyer put a black 
psychiatrist on the stand to 
testify that the city’s 71% 
black population has “wide- 
spread feelings of hostility 
and rage” toward the Nixon 
Administration. Judge Ger- 
hard Gesell dismissed Cha- 
pin’s petition as “an affront 
to the jury system.” Another 
criminal expert, Stanford 
Law Professor John Kaplan, 
takes a somewhat different 
stance. The Watergate defen- 
dants might very well not 
“get as fair a trial as if they 
were black and Democratic. But so 
what? A fair trial means as fair a trial 
as we can give them within reason.” 

Barn Door. Kaplan’s flexible def- 
inition is a reminder of the difficulties 
of defining fairness. One all too com- 
mon line of thinking holds that a “fair” 
jury promises a fifty-fifty chance of ac- 
quittal. In fact, fair jurors are expected 
to begin impartially, regardless of pre- 
vious impressions, then follow the ev- 
idence to whatever conclusion it de- 
mands, But once judge, prosecution and 
defense have accepted a panel to do that 
job, an immediate question arises—par- 
ticularly in notorious cases. Can the ju- 
rors’ impartiality be sustained in the face 
ofa barrage of publicity? A judge can re- 
duce the danger by imposing a gag on 
out-of-court comments by all trial par- 
ticipants, and he can sometimes delay 
the trial until a superheated atmosphere 
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cools. But with Watergate, it is likely 
that the various juries will have to be se- 
questered in hotels under the constant 
eye of bailiffs who censor every outside 
contact. 

The Mitchell-Stans jurors have al- 
ready been sequestered. But “in this in- 
stance it’s like locking the barn door 
after the horse walked out whistling 
Yankee-Doodle,” says Donald Albanito, 
a dean at Illinois’ Bradley University, 
who was sequestered in the 1967 trial 
of Murderer Richard Speck. Moreover, 
Albanito wonders “whether being im- 
mersed every day in questions of alleged 
political intrigues may not so depress the 
jurors that they would be willing to be- 
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“Not another change of venue, Counsellor!” 


lieve anything evil about everyone in- 
volved. I think people get a better view 
of the world sitting at home than they 
do locked up with eleven strangers they 
can quickly learn to dislike.” 

Still there is little doubt that contin- 
uing news stories about Watergate de- 
velopments could have an impact on the 
trials. A recent Columbia University 
study, for instance, found that a mock 
panel of jurors exposed to prejudicial 
news stories was far more likely to con- 
vict than were jurors who had read only 
carefully neutral articles. Social Psychol- 
ogist Alice Padawer-Singer, a co-direc- 
tor of the study, concluded that thorough 
questioning of potential jurors is critical 
to obtaining an impartial trial. The pro- 
cess not only eliminates most prejudiced 
candidates, she reports, but “sensitizes 
chosen jurors to all aspects of the case.” 
That is, the panel members become im- 


pressed with the need to clear their 
minds of any previous notions they may 
have had about the defendants 

Jury selection has, in fact, become 
a well-developed legal art. The U.S. has 
been through a dozen years of sensa- 
tional trials—Angela Davis. the Chicago 
Seven, Charles Manson, Jack Ruby 
—and jury fairness was almost never se- 
riously challenged. The same should be 
true for Watergate. Columbia Constitu- 
tional Law Professor Benno Schmidt Jr 
carefully states the widely shared view 
of experts: “It’s entirely possible to get 
a trial which is both fair in the sense 
that the average person thinks of as fair, 
and also fair in the legal sense of sat- 
isfying due-process standards.” Adds the 
University of Chicago’s Harry Kalven, 
an expert on juries: “To demand more 
purity than that is wholly unappealing 
At that point, you're not asking for a 
fair trial, but no trial at all.” Which is 
just what some Watergate defendants 
seem to be asking for, believes Berkeley 
Criminal Law Professor Sanford Ka- 
dish, and “that makes me mad.” 

Indeed, it is even possible that the 
Watergate defendants may get a fairer 
trial than do most others. As Padawer- 
Singer put it: “When the trials take 
place, the jurors are going to feel the 
eyes of the nation upon them and will 
therefore go out of their way to perform 
in a responsible way. They'll know that 
they are being watched, scrutinized, and 
they'll be very careful to try to avoid 
prejudice, one way or the other.” 


Writing to Rehabilitate 


The prisoner stands in the modern, 
well-lighted classroom and begins self- 
consciously to read from his manuscript 
It is the rollicking story of a predawn po- 
lice raid on the upstate New York home 
of LSD Guru Timothy Leary. The in- 
formally dressed audience—29 other in- 
mates and an instructor who is himself 
an ex-con—laughs appreciatively at the 
description of troopers peering inside, 
hoping for a glimpse of porno films but 
seeing only flickering psychedelic lights 
When the cops finally storm the place. 
they find no orgy, no mob of spaced-out 
kids. Instead, Leary, dressed in white 
pajamas, comes politely downstairs to 
greet them. The ensuing critique by oth- 
er prisoners credits the story's spirit and 
impressive detail. All in all, the reac- 
tion amounts to a rave review for the au- 
thor, G. Gordon Liddy. 

Watergate Conspirator Liddy, who 
had participated in the raid as an as- 
sistant district attorney, is not the first 
convict to try writing his way to reha- 
bilitation—or at least to use writing as 
a means of passing prison time construc- 
tively. As a participant in a weekly 
workshop at the federal prison on 
Terminal Island in Los Angeles Har- 
bor, Liddy is not even unique in his 
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BONANNO AT WORKSHOP SESSION 





MARTINEZ AFTER READING 


For Liddy, the theme is the warrior without honor in his own country. 


fame. Mobster Scion Bill Bonanno, cen- 
tral character in Gay Talese’s Honor Thy 
Father, was also a workshop student un- 
til his parole last week, after serving 
three years for a stolen credit card 
scheme. Measured by the professional 
accomplishments of its members, the 
class is the most successful program of 
its kind in U.S. penology. 

Screen Rights. Counterfeiter Pat 
Yim (serving three years) sold four pro- 
posed TV sketches to Hawaii Five-O, 
one of which has been used as the basis 
for an episode. Bank Robber Edward 
Bunker (doing five years) recently sold 


the screen rights to his first novel, No 
Beast So Fierce, to Actor Dustin Hoff- 
man for $80,000. Bonanno had a piece 
on prison life on the New York Times's 
Op-Ed page and has sold a story to Ten- 
nis magazine. Bank Robber Hank Gar- 
rison (now serving a ten-year term) just 
sold a story to Stag magazine. “It may 
not be impressive to some people,” says 
Robert Dellinger, who runs the work- 
shop, “but here’s a man who has spent 
15 years in prison—15. And he’s now 
sold a story.” 

Dellinger, a former advertising man, 
began the class in 1972 while serving a 


ords From the Inside Out 


Some excerpts from the writings 
bf members of the Terminal Island 
orkshop: 


I see you in my dreams 
Swimming with calico carps 
And riding Dalmatian giraffes 
Climbing bougainvillea vines into the 

skies 
I treasure your happiness 
As you hopscotch in the early rain 
Or tag me with bean bags 
And kiss my bruised neck .. . 
—Bill Bonanno from an untitled 
poem to his daughter Gigi, 10 

. 


The old lady’s mumbling made me 
hware of her presence again ... The sun 
yas making me drowsy, and I lapsed 
nto the comfort of the past, telling the 
yieja for the hundredth time about my 
ove, my life, my Frankie ... By some 
iracle I got pregnant that nite, and 
since I was only 14, his p.o. [parole of- 
cer] made him marry me. The other 
hoice was to go back to Tracy. But he 
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loves me! I know it, because I love him. 
He ain't around that broad no more! At 
the back of my eyes, the old, familiar 
red dots started rising, just at the thought 
of that bitch. I still get confused when I 
try to remember the day I caught them 
together. That puta and my Frankie in 
our bed, while the baby crawled, crying 
on the floor. Everything was red then too 
—only it gets mixed up, screaming, the 
kitchen drawer, the silver knife. And the 
red again—on the sheets, the wall, my 
hands, his face, her legs, even mijo's dia- 
per turned red—ha, ha, the red bed 
—‘Shut-up old woman, why are you 
yelling in my head? SHUT UP!” 

—Margaret Martinez from 

The Bench, a short story 

= 


It’s tucked off in the corner of the 
yard, kind of out of the way, kind of un- 
obtrusive, kind of nondescript ... In the 
vernacular of convicts it’s known as the 
“iron pile” and is the pastime for weight 
lifters, body builders and ego trippers 
... From work call to lunch hour, iron- 


THE LAW 


17-month term for attempted extortion. 
Prison authorities, hesitant at first, be- 
came so enthusiastic about the workshop 
that they let Dellinger continue it after 
his parole. He gets some help from such 
guests as TV Writer-Producer Rod Ser- 
ling and Joseph Wambaugh, Los An- 
geles literary policeman (who last week 
quit the force to write full time). During 
his visit, Wambaugh offered Bonanno a 
cop’s role on his TV show Police Story 
Bonanno said thanks, but no, “I haven't 
been that rehabilitated yet.” 

Reel Guts. Dellinger, who wrote his 
first novel, The Nightmare Factory, 
while in prison, says: “It takes real guts 
to stand up in front of a class of pretty 
heavy types and read your prose or po- 
etry. But you can see what it does to an 
individual’s self-confidence to have the 
experience, and you can watch them 
grow.” Some of his favorite writers have 
not yet been published professionally. 
Gary Taylor, who just finished eighteen 
months for drug addiction, used his time 
working on a novel. Dellinger says of 
Margaret Martinez, a prolific young 
Chicano who is in for three years for 
smuggling dope: “She has the potential 
to do for the barrio what James Bald- 
win did for ghetto life.” Liddy has not 
been published either, and does not want 
to be—at least for the present. But like 
all his classmates, he seems to be using 
the writing to help himself understand 
his current feelings. His favorite theme 
is that of the warrior without honor in 
his own country; his chef-d’oeuvre is an 
intricate tragedy written in verse in the 
mode of a Greek classic. Liddy tells of 
a Spartan mother who debates the need 
for war with her son and finally realizes 
that she must let him go into battle for 
the good of the state. 


pushin’ regulars hit the pile with pre- 
dictable regularity ... To them, work- 
ing out is a contest of who is the 
strongest, who is the baddest ... As the 
sun slides down ... style is now trump 
and all hands hold the boss suit. Pump- 
up freaks are in the game; they rip off 
{lift after lift] until their muscles are 
swollen with blood and then, and only 
then, they strip to the waist. As they re- 
move their shirts, a discerning eye 
weighs the audience reaction. If the 
crowd doesn’t respond, they do. It seems 
the pump-up tripper can’t believe he’s 
in his own body. He cocks his head, he 
digs his arm and digs ... and digs ... 
and digs ... And the show goes on. The 
fat have a contract with the iron to get 
slim, the slim work to get bulk, the got-it- 
together dudes keep it from disintegrat- 
ing by frequent geezes of iron. If you 
have been casting a covetous eye on the 
iron ... then come on over, get right in, 
pump up your ego, flash your flex, kill 
the iron . add more style to the 
iron pile. 
—Gary Taylor from /ron Pile, 
an unfinished novel 
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Drink the Irish Mist. 


Ireland’s legendary liqueur. 


Irish Mist® Liqueur. 80 Proof. A careful blend of Irish heather honey and fine spirits. Imported by Heublein, Inc., Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 





Honeywell Pentax ES Il -- a camera for the 
busy, demanding and talented two percent. 
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HONEYWELL 


PENTAX 





If you're successful in your 
business or profession, the 
drive to excel and the 
demand for perfection that 
helped you get there are the 
same qualities that can make you a fine 
photographer. 

And now photography can be an exceptionally 
satisfying way to express your creativity and sensitivity 
without spending a lot of the one thing you're shortest of 
— time. 

Honeywell Pentax ES Il — the camera for perfec- 
tionists in a hurry. 

You've probably known good photographers who 
spent years mastering complex cameras, lights and lenses. 
Complicated tools that had to become second nature to 
them so they could concentrate on the creative aspects. 

You've admired their results, perhaps envied the 
subtle forms of self-expression they've learned how to 
capture. But let’s face it, you never had the time. 

And you weren't willing to settle for the limited 
capability and just acceptable results of snapshot auto- 
matics. The Karmann Ghia is a good car . . . but your taste 
is Mercedes. At about $600.00, the Honeywell Pentax 
ES Il was not designed for mass appeal. 

The automated electronic ES II was designed to give 
picture perfect results. You're free to spend your time on 


Honeywell Pentax in the U.S. and Mexico. Asahi Pentax elsewhere 







creative composition, confi- 
dent of a good exposure no 
matter how quickly the light 
changes or where your subject 
moves. Forget about flipping dials 
and matching needles. The ES II computer 
controlled electronic shutter automatically 
delivers the precise shutter speed needed. If 

4-1/73 or 1/888 second is the ideal speed for best 
exposure, that’s exactly what you'll get . . . automatically. 

This photo perfectionist’s dream comes with a 
50mm f/1.4 or 55mm f/1.8 Super-Multi-Coated Takumar 
lens. These revolutionary lenses give you truer, more vi- 
brant and better balanced color. 

The exclusive Pentax multi-coating system lets up 
to 99.8%of all light pass through each air-to-glass lens 
surface, a method originally devised for Apollo spacecraft 
viewing windows. 

Within the Pentax photo system, there are 23 
matched Super-Multi-Coated Takumar lenses, from ex- 
treme wide angle to telephoto. 

At this point, you probably want to know more. 

Write Honeywell Photographic, Dept. 103-416 
P.O. Box 22083, Denver, Colorado 80222, or in Canada, 
McQueen Sales Ltd., a Honeywell subsidiary, for FREE lit- 
erature that shows the photo quality you can capture the 
first time you use the Honeywell Pentax ES II. Better yet, 
stop by a Honeywell Photo Dealer for a demonstration. 








You've worked hard. 





Is this any time to think about a Trust? 


You can take if just a little easier now. You've earned it, Now you have enough money 
to provide the things you've always wanted for your family. It’s a good feeling. 

When things are going this well it just doesn't seem like the time to think about a trust 
But it is. 

With a Testamentary Trust at The First National Bank of Chicago you can have 
the assurance that your family will always be well taken care of. Even when you’re not there 
to take care of them yourself. That probably will be a long time in the future, but it’s 
something you should think about now 

A Testamentary Trust is established through your will, Instead of leaving all of your 
estate outright to your beneficiaries, who may be untrained in business and investments, it 
allows you fo leave your property in the hands of an experienced trustee. And, realize 
certain savings in estate taxes. As trustee, The First National Bank of Chicago will invest 
and administer your estate, providing for your beneficiaries 


through payment of income and/or principal as directed in 
your will. 
Your trust officer will also offer guidance and The 
counsel to your beneficiaries because we know Nationa 
you want the best for your family. Tomorrow, as well First - I Bank 
as today. of Chicago 


For more information, please write or call 
Terence Lilly, Vice President, at (312) 732-8440 TRUST DEPARTMENT/ONE FIRST NATIONAL PLAZA 
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e brandy is imported. ihe price isnt. 
Perhaps you've always thought imported brandy unique smoothness. So smooth, in fact, that it’s 
was a minor extravagance. And perhaps that’s why you've served at The Vatican and the Royal Houses of Europe. 
been drinking a perfectly good, but domestic brandy. How come our price is as easy to swallow as 
Well, while Stock '84 Brandy isn't very expensive, our brandy? 
it's very imported It's simple: when you sell more brandy than 
From Italy. Where the sun and the soil and the anyone in the world, you can eld 46: F | 
Stock family’s skill combine to produce a brandy of afford to charge a little less 


Taste the difference in the world's largest selling brandy. 














































A man of many artificial parts was 
lawyer Frank Tull. His teeth had been 
fashioned for him and fitted to his jaws 
by a doctor of dental surgery ... He had 
a silver plate in his skull to guard a hole 
from which a brain tumor had been re- 
moved. One of his legs was made of met- 
al and fiber; it took the place of the flesh- 
and-blood leg his mother had given him 
in her womb ... In his left arm, a plat- 
inum wire took the place of the humerus 
_.. One hundred years after he died they 
opened up his coffin. All they found were 
strings and wires. 


G & In 1935, when Author Charles Fin- 
ney created him as a character in the 
¥ novel THe Circus of Dr. Lao, Frank Tull 
BS. was considered to be, at most, the prod- 
uct of a fertile imagination. Yet, less 
than 40 years later, the concept of semi- 
artificial man no longer seems as far- 
fetched. Though modern medicine has 
yet to produce a real-life counterpart of 
television’s Six Million Dollar Man,* it 
has developed workable replacements 
for many important body parts, and is 
steadily moving toward the day when 
hospitals may well have to follow the 
lead of auto-repair shops and add spare- 
parts departments to their facilities. 
Man has been replacing damaged 
portions of his body with artificial parts 
for centuries. Peg legs have been used 
since 600 B.C., and metal hands since 
the 16th century. Boston Silversmith 
Paul Revere was well known for the 
quality of the false teeth he fashioned 
long before his midnight message to 
Massachusetts’ minutemen. But today’s 
Many amd various replacements, made 
of such space-age materials as Teflon, 
the non-stick plastic, and pyrolytic car- 
a diamond-hard substance, are far 
_ More sophisticated. Unlike earlier de- 
_ Vices, which were worn outside the body 
_ and usually removed at night, they are 
_ true replacements, designed to be im- 
_ Planted permanently and to duplicate, 
if not actually improve upon nature. 
es examples: 
MBs. Artificial thigh bones made 
a Of titanium and other modern alloys are 
% developed, primarily by Japanese 
ip MS. Dr. Yasuto Itami, of Tokyo, 
_ Fecently designed and implanted a ti- 
fanium and polyethylene thigh bone 
can be precisely adjusted to fit the 
Hent \vhen it is installed. Other or- 
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‘Which is chemically inert and 
Not trigger an immune response 
yy Winnit or replace damaged tendons. 
¥- Willi a m Harrison Jr. of Tulsa, Okla., 
: ‘ron tubing to repair separated 
; the material forms a scaffold- 


as! seth CFonaut equipped, after a near-fatal 
om @tomic-powered legs and an arm, and 
eye. 
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ing or framework upon which new lig- 
ament can grow and is so effective that 
one 17-year-old patient went back to 
competitive wrestling eight weeks after 
treatment. 

JOINTS. Medicine is having consid- 
erable success with artificial joints. A 
plastic and steel copy of the ball-and- 
socket hip joint perfected by Britain's 
Dr. John Charnley in 1962 is being in- 
stalled at the rate of 25,000 a year, most- 
ly in patients with severe crippling ar- 
thritis. The cost (including hospitaliza- 
tion and doctors’ fees): $2,500. Nor is 
this all that is being done for victims of 
this disease. Knuckle joints made of 
metal alloys are being used 
to replace damaged ones in 
thumbs and fingers. Doc- 
tors have implanted a metal 
and plastic device in the 
knees of several thousand 
elderly patients with de- 
generative arthritis, en- 
abling some to walk for 
the first time in years. An- 
kle joints, although still 
highly experimental, have 
been installed in many pa- 
tients, and work is under 
way on an elbow joint. Doc- 
tors at Chicago’s Michael 
Reese Medical Center have 
restored mobility to two 
women with severely dam- 
aged shoulder joints. They 
have replaced the joints 
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The Modern Men of Parts 








atherosclerosis. They have also done 
more valve jobs than most auto me- 
chanics. Cooley has implanted some 
4,300 heart valves in his patients, De- 
Bakey at least 3,000. Their heart valves 
consist of a pyrolytic carbon ball or 
disc in a titanium wire cage and cost 
about $5,000 installed. Says DeBakey: 
“Because of the development of these 
parts, there are thousands of people 
leading normal lives today who would 
otherwise be dead or suffering. Many 
of these people are economically self- 
sufficient because of them.” 

VOICE AND SENSE ORGANS. Dr. 
Stanley Taub, at the New York Medical 
College, is developing a device which is 
designed to improve the speaking abili- 
ty of selected patients who have un- 
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The Semi-Artificial Man 


with stainless-steel and 
plastic prostheses. These in- 
corporate a built-in safety 
feature: like ski bindings 
that release under leg-frac- 
turing pressures, the joints 
are designed to dislocate 
rather than break under too 
much stress. 

CIRCULATORY SYSTEM. 
Tubes of synthetic fibers 
have been widely used 
to replace arterial parts 
since Georgetown Univer- 
sity’s Dr. Charles Hufnagel 
first applied the technique 
to humans. He fitted an Or- 
lon graft in the femoral ar- 
tery of a Korean War vet- 
eran in 1953 and then 
applied the technique to the 
aorta, the body’s largest 
blood vessel. Knitted Da- 
cron is now commonly used 
for this purpose. Houston's 
Dr. Michael E. DeBakey 
and his former colleague, 
now rival, Dr. Denton Coo- 
ley, have performed thou- 
sands of such grafts in pa- 
tients whose arteries have 
been damaged or closed by 
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The people you meet in People 
arent just folks. 


This week...or any week. 


page 25: He has been known to wait 
five minutes in order to get into a dog 
show at half price. “I pay the going 
rate;’ explained J. Paul Getty, the rich- 
est man in the world, “but I don't see 
any reason for paying more than 

you have to.’ 
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page 36: “But Marlon Brando,’ says 
an angry Lucille Ball about Last 
March 18, 1974 35 Cents Tango, “well, I'll hit him when I see 
him, punch him right in the nose 
and I hope I have these rings on 


page 30: As a woeful pitcher said 
a few hundred homers ago, trying to 
sneak a fast ball past Hank Aaron is 
like trying to sneak a sunrise past 

a rooster 


page 51: “We've announced our 
presence in space with television 
notes astronomer Carl Sagan. “Some 
30 light-years out, there is a spherical 
shell of radiation which even a back 
ward civilization should detect. And 
that wavefront contains what? 
Howdy Doody, Milton Berle, the 
Army-McCarthy hearings 


page 47: “There was a time" jazz 

man Dave Brubeck remembers, “when 

I thought my wife and | were going 

to break with the kid , but we decided 

to bend instead. Now we spend 60 to 
80 percent of our time together 


page 52: Although U.S. book re 

viewers have been full of praise for 

Jane, some British hackles rose on 

reading Dee Wells’ shots at their class 

system. “The British are not the least 

puritanical,’ she purrs, “but they're 
terribly hypocritical 





Week after week, meet a parade of the act of being themselves. Fast, lively read- 
great, the near-great, the unheard-of. The ing, in People—the picture-packed new 
rich, the famous, the foolish. Winners, weekly from the people who publish 


losers, lovers, dreamers—caught in the TIME and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 


Pick up a People today. Just 35¢ wherever you buy magazines. 








MEDICINE 


dergone a laryngectomy (removal of the 
larynx and vocal cords). Some of these 
patients cannot learn esophageal, or 
“burp” speech, which is achieved by 
swallowing air—and few who do learn it 
can speak clearly. Dr. Taub’s patients 
wear a device that is not technically an 
implant, but a highly intimate explant; it 
consists of a small case, worn on the up- 
per chest and containing a valve system 
that regulates the air flow from one 
opening in the side of the neck into a 
other in the windpipe. With the aid of 
the system, expired air activates tissues 
in the esophagus to produce near-nor- 
mal, if somewhat husky, speech 

Even more sophisticated 
may enable the totally deaf to hear or 
the blind to see. Doctors at the Los An- 
geles Ear Research Institute have im- 
planted an electronic stimulator in the 
ears of five patients, while researchers 
at the University of Utah's Institute 
for Biomedical Engineering are working 
artificial hearing system that 
would directly stimulate the brain's au- 
ditory area (TIME cover, Jan. 14). A 
Boston researcher is trying to adapt a 
night-vision device used by the Army 
for victims of retinitis pigmentosa, a 
genetic disease that causes progressive 
blindness 

Scientists at the Utah institute and 
in London, Ont., are experimenting with 
an artificial vision unit that would en- 
able blind patients to see. Their system, 
which is far from ready for general use, 


devices 
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would involve implanting a subminia- 
ture television camera in a glass eye, a 
tiny computer in a conventional eyeglass 
frame and electrodes in the brain to 
stimulate the visual cortex. Doctors are 
still not sure just how long the brain can 
safely be electronically stimulated, but 
they do have encouraging indications 
that their visual prosthesis will work. In 
tests using a regular television camera, 
two patients, one of them a 29-year-old 
ex-G.I. who lost his sight in Viet Nam 
seven years ago, “saw recognized 
patterns formed by dots of light. Dr. Wil- 
lem Kolff, director of the Utah institute 
predicts that when the device is perfect- 
ed, it will enable the blind to see some- 
thing “like a picture on the scoreboard 
of the Houston Astrodome.” 

VITAL ORGANS. Kolff, who devel- 
oped the first dialysis machine, or ar- 
tificial kidney, used for treating patients, 
is also working On a miniaturized mod- 
el that could be carried over the shoul- 
der ina case no bi than a large hand- 
bag. The almost complete lack of success 
with heart transplants—mostly because 
of the body’s rejection of foreign tissue 

has accelerated research on the ar- 
tificial heart—or at least on replace 
ments for parts of the heart. Doctors at 
the Texas Heart Institute are working 
on three types of assist pumps for dam- 
aged hearts—a pneumatic 
short-term relief and electric- and nu 
clear-powered machines for longer-term 
use. Dr. George Magovern of Allegheny 


device for 


SURGEON DeBAKEY OPERATING 
Thousands of valve jobs. 


General Hospital in Pittsburgh is try- 
ing to adapt nuclear power to replace a 


ventricle, one of the main pumping 
chambers, in a damaged heart. Late last 
year in Utah, Kolffs team implanted a 
complete artificial heart in a calf. The 
animal, named Crocker, survived the 
operation, regained its appetite, stood up 
and walked around for 28 days before a 
clot blocked the blood flow—buoying 
hopes that humans too may some day 
be sustained by artificial hearts 





How to ask for a choice whiskey 
in two choice words. 


AMERICAN LIGHT WHISKEY ¢ A BLEND « Woe 
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AMERICAN WHISKEY « 86 PROOF « ©19 


4 FOUR ROSES DIST. CO. NYC 
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Sarah Hanley claimed her | 1 3. With Parliament all you 

cigarette holder helped her keep | GAP gO To aay g oc taste is rich, clean flavor. Never 

her balance. It also gave her a ||, r with filter ti the filter. And that’s a step in 
cleaner taste. NT : our |i the right direction. 






Parliament. The recessed filter cigarette. 
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=) Kings:15 mg''tar;"1.0 mg. nicotine— 
ee © 100's:17 mg: ‘tar’"1.2mg. nicotine 
Sr av.percigarette, FIC Report Sept: 73 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


INDUSTRY 


Surge in Plant Spending 


With their fingers crossed, Admin- 
istration economists have been counting 
on a continuing boom in business spend- 
ing for new plants and equipment to 
keep a major prop under a sliding U.S. 
economy this year. Their hopes now 
seem fully justified. After surveying the 
spending plans of companies large and 
small, the Commerce Department last 
week reported that businessmen plan 
the biggest investment increases since 
the early days of the Viet Nam War. 

With the oil, chemical, paper, steel, 
aluminum and copper industries leading 
the way, U.S. industry now plans cap- 
ital investments of $112.7 billion this 
year. That would mark a 13% jump over 
1973 spending. which in turn was 12.8% 
higher than in 1972. There have been 
no back-to-back years with gains that 
large since 1965-66. And the Govern- 
ment’s estimate is actually on the con- 
servative side. A McGraw-Hill survey 
conducted mostly among larger compa- 
nies last month resulted in a prediction 
that capital spending in 1974 will rise 
by 18%. 

If such plans are carried out, the 
plant-building boom could go a long way 
toward offsetting declines in housing 
and auto production and could keep the 
economy from sliding into a deep re- 
cession. It also could help to relieve the 
severe shortages—of steel, paper, chem- 
icals, oil, aluminum—that have plagued 
the economy for the past year or so. 
Those shortages resulted partly from in- 
adequate investment in the late 1960s 
and early 1970s, and they are a prime 
reason for the sustained flood of new 
spending now. The industries planning 
the biggest increases in 1974 are exact- 
ly those that had the most trouble fill- 
ing customers’ orders last year 

Year-Long Wait. Oil executives 
must struggle with by far the most trou- 
blesome shortage in the entire economy, 
and not surprisingly they are the big- 
gest spenders of all. This year, the in- 
dustry plans investments of $7.2 billion. 
or 31.7% more than in 1973. About 
three-fourths of the money will go to in- 
crease exploration or expand produc- 
tion. Investments associated with mar- 
keting (the building of new gas stations, 
for example) are being cut way back. 

The pattern is the same in several 
other key industries. Paper mills last 
year found themselves unable to meet 
demand for products ranging from 
newsprint to grocery bags to cardboard 
boxes. This year, industry executives 
plan to increase spending on new fac- 
tories and machinery by 34.4%, to $2.5 
billion. Demand for steel far outstripped 
supply last year. Now the biggest steel 
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users, the automakers, are cutting back 
orders sharply, but the nation’s mills still 
cannot melt and roll steel fast enough 
to fill the needs of other customers. So, 
steelmen expect to boost 1974 capital 
spending by 30%, to $1.8 billion. 

Even these ambitious plans, howev- 
er, may not serve to relieve shortages 
fully. For one thing, there is widespread 
doubt that businessmen will be able to 
raise capital spending as rapidly as they 
would like. The companies that man- 
ufacture production machinery are 
being hard pressed to keep up with the 
burst of orders, and shortages have ap- 
peared in that field too. During 1973 in- 
vestment plans were constantly delayed 
by construction and delivery bottle- 
necks, and the same thing is likely to 
happen this year. Oilmen, for example. 
are ordering so many new drilling rigs 
that they must wait at least 
a year for delivery, and a 
shortage of pipe has become 
so critical that some oil 
companies are pulling cas- 
ings out of pumped-out 
wells to sink into new ones. 

Mild Inflation. In some 
of the most capacity-short 
industries (steel and paper, 
for example), a large chunk 
of 1974 capital spending 
will go not to expand pro- 
duction but to control pol- 
lution. The steel industry, 
while spending heavily on 
new plants, machinery and 
pollution-control devices, 
has closed many older 
plants or portions of them & 
rather than make the im- - 
provements required by = 
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federal, state or local environmental 
agencies. Then, too, some of the planned 
increases in 1974 capital spending will 
be eaten up by inflation, even though 
inflation in capital goods has been rel- 
atively mild by current U.S. standards 
Last year the cost of putting up fac- 
tories and buying production machinery 
rose about 6%; the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers expects a similar in- 
crease in 1974. That is little more than 
half of the 11.4% rate at which con- 
sumer prices have been rising during 
the past six months. Still, a 6% rise in 
construction and machinery costs would 
turn a 13% dollar rise in 1974 plant 
and equipment spending into a 7% in- 
crease in real investment. 

Some economists believe, in addi- 
tion, that many corporate executives 
might trim their investment plans lat- 
er this year if current order backlogs 
dwindle because of lower consumer de- 
mand. That is a distinct threat in the 
automobile industry, which when the 
survey was taken officially clung to plans 
to plunk down $2.9 billion this year, or 
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25.4% more than in 1973. A contin- 
uing sharp drop in sales caused Gen- 
eral Motors to announce last week that 
it will delay completion of new assem- 
bly plants in Oklahoma City and Mem- 
phis. Airlines, already hit hard by an 
unexpected drop in passenger traffic 
and soaring fuel costs, are delaying tak- 
ing delivery on new planes that they or- 
dered long ago. As a result, their 1974 
spending probably will drop 12.4%, to 
$2.1 billion. 

Postwar High? Administration 
economists point out that as of now fac- 
tory order backlogs are still rising. The 
Government reported last week that 
new orders for manufactured goods 
jumped in January toa record $80.9 bil- 
lion, rebounding surprisingly from a 
sharp December decline. Shipments ran 
nearly $2 billion lower, so the backlog 
of unfilled orders increased to a record 
$117.7 billion. 

If this year’s capital spending fails 
to fully relieve shortages, the outcome 
will have its brighter side: it will mean 
that businessmen will be under pres- 
sure to spend heavily next year as well. 
Alan Greenspan, a member of TIME’s 
Board of Economists, already is pre- 
dicting an 11% rise in 1975 plant and 
equipment outlays. Should that happen, 
investment increases for the four-year 
period 1972-75 would average 11.4% a 
year, a record unequaled in the entire 
post-World War II era. 


FOOD 


Price Squeeze on the Feed-Lots 


A chorus of mournful noise is issu- 
ing from the cattle-feeding pens of Col- 
orado, Texas and the Middle West—and 
not just from the steers awaiting slaugh- 
ter. The feed-lot operators are moaning 
too, because a consumer rebellion 
against beef and soaring costs of fatten- 
ing cattle threaten to trim their profits 
to the bone. Says an official of the Col- 
orado Cattlemen's Association: “A lot 
of boys are going to belly up.” 

The trouble traces to the same rise 
in beef prices that brought prosperity 
to the feed lots in previous years. Dur- 
ing 1973, budget-conscious housewives 
switched to more economical sources of 
protein, such as chicken, beans and cot- 
tage cheese. Per capita beef consump- 
tion dropped for the first time since the 
mid-1960s, from 85 Ibs. in 1972 to only 
80 lbs. last year. The slackening demand 
led retailers to lower prices about 7% 
from last September's highs, and also to 
cut back orders from meat-packing 
houses. Although retail prices are re- 
bounding, orders to packers are still 
down, and the packers are paying less 
to feed-lot operators for ready-to- 
butcher cattle. 

In good times, feed-lot operators buy 
500-Ib. to 700-lb. calves from ranchers, 


Raising Cattle by Computer 


Greeley, Colo., has a population of 
43,000 human beings and several hun- 
dred thousand head of beef cattle. The 
cattle can be found in hundreds of feed- 
er pens within miles of the city’s center, 
drinking, snoozing and, most important, 
eating. In the most modern of these op- 
erations, the food is blended by highly so- 
phisticated, computerized feed mills. Last 
week TIME Los Angeles Bureau Chief 
Richard L. Duncan visited Greeley and 
sent this report on the sights, sounds and 
smells of a thoroughly streamlined feed- 
lot operation: 


Moving from range to feed lot must 
be as disorienting for cattle as moving 
from the New Guinea rain forest to 
Manhattan would be for a Pygmy. The 
first stop at Dick Farr’s 35,000-animal 
feed lot is a receiving area where, says 
Farr, “we can dip, brand, castrate and 
vaccinate them in 30 seconds.” Then the 
animals get their first taste of eating 
feed-lot-style. The first meal is alfalfa 
hay, which smells something like famil- 
iar range grass, mixed with a little bit 
of high-protein feed. Their diet is made 
“hotter” by adding larger proportions of 
corn, malt, sour-smelling silage, beet 
pulp, minerals and antibiotics. The an- 
imal’s metabolism is soon racing so hard 
to digest the rich fare that if its diet is 
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drastically changed, the steer will sick- 
en and could die. 

The food is delivered to the pens by 
trucks, which are routed by computer. 
When an empty truck pulls up to Farr’s 
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gorge them on a special, high-protein 
diet until the cattle reach the optimum 
slaughter weight of 1,100 lbs., then re- 
sell them to packers for about the same 
price per pound that they paid. They 
corral a profit if the expense of putting 
the added weight on the animals is less 
than the price that the added poundage 
brings. 

Fattened Costs. It has not worked 
that way recently. The feed-lot opera- 
tors bought the steers that are now going 
to slaughter last September when retail 
beef prices were at record levels and 
ranchers were asking—and getting—as 
much as 60¢ per Ib. for steers. The cost 
of fattening the animals has about dou- 
bled in the past year, so that for calves 
that go on feed this month it will be 
about 50¢ per Ib. This surge results 
mainly from zooming prices for corn, 
the main ingredient in a feeder steer’s 
diet. But packers last week were paying 
only 41¢ a Ib. for the fattened steers. In 
Greeley, Colo., one of the nation’s feed- 
lot centers (see box), some operators 
were taking losses of $100 or more on 
each steer sold. 

The operatays see no quick way out 
of their bind. “We need 50¢ a lb. to break 
even,” says Bill Webster, president of 


$1 million feed mill, the woman oper- 
ator perched in a control center (so well 
sealed that the air smells of ozone in- 
stead of the all-pervasive manure) spots 
the truck’s number and identifies the 
feeding pen it is delivering to. She in- 
serts a punch card carrying dietary in- 
structions for the animals in that pen 
into the computer, which automatically 
dispenses the proper proportions of food 
into the truck. The truck then drives 
slowly along the troughs, spilling feed 
through a chute practically into the open 
mouths of the gluttonous cattle. 
. 

This computerized efficiency ex- 
tends to the cattle themselves. When a 
hundred cattle are feeding at a bunker, 
one can detect no more than an inch or 
so of variation in the height of their iden- 
tical-looking rumps. Uniformity is only 
partly the result of breeding. More im- 
portant than genetics are the skillful 
methods used to turn every calf into a 
1,100-Ib., slightly blocky steer that will 
yield USDA Choice Grade Beef. The ob- 
ject is to remove as many variables from 
the beef-raising process as possible and 
replace them with more stable tech- 
niques copied from the assembly line. 
“If we do things a little bit better than 
the others,” says Farr, “when we lose 
money, we'll lose less. And when we 
make it, we'll make a little more.” 
Henry Ford would have felt at home in 
Greeley 
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the Colorado Cattle Feeders Associa- 
tion, “but at just that level the consum- 
er seems to stiffen. We can’t sell there.” 
In similar circumstances executives in 
other businesses might elect to keep 
their products off the market until prices 
rose. But the feeders cannot readily do 
that: the critters go on gobbling expen- 
sive corn, put on still more pounds—and 
packers pay less per pound for over- 
weight steers than they do for pleasing- 
ly plump ones, because the additional 
weight is mostly unwanted fat. About 
all the operators can do is go on selling 
the steers when they reach optimum 
slaughter weight and hope for a price re- 
bound later. That could happen in about 
six months, to the housewife’s chagrin: 
there are an estimated 20% fewer steers 
coming into feed lots than a year ago 
The result is that demand could exceed 
supply by late fall. 

Helpful Profit. Some operators may 
not be able to hold out until then. Dur- 
ing the past five years, attracted by the 
vision of profits on the hoof, investors 
from Wall Street and other homes off 
the range stampeded into the feed-lot 
business, starting many new lots in the 
Texas Panhandle. Many were thinly 
financed because their owners thought 
that beef prices would always go up, en- 
suring that additional capital would be 
easy to raise. Now they are having trou- 
ble raising new money, and the betting 
in the trade is that a number will have 
to liquidate. 

Meanwhile, some feed-lot operators 
have discovered that they can turn a 
helpful profit from a product that is lit- 
erally under their noses. Among other 
feed-lot operators, Ohio Feed Lot Inc. 
of South Charleston, Ohio, has been sell- 
ing 50-lb. sacks of fertilizer made from 
“purified animal byproduct”—a euphe- 
mism for manure. At about $2 per sack, 
says O.F.L. President John Sawyer, sell- 
ing the manure is “sometimes more prof- 
itable than selling beef.” 
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CROWDED PENS IN GREELEY, WHICH IS HOME TO MORE STEERS THAN PEOPLE 


INSURANCE 


Hedge Against Ransom 


Kidnaping businessmen and forcing 
their employers to pay ransom has be- 
come a prime tactic of radical political 
groups, especially against U.S. compa- 
nies Operating in Argentina and other 
Latin American countries. The vulner- 
ability of corporations to this kind of at- 
tack by revolutionaries or run-of-the- 
alley hoodlums even in the U.S. has been 
starkly dramatized recently by the ab- 
ductions of Publishing Heiress Patricia 
Hearst in California and Newspaper 
Editor John (“Reg”) Murphy in Atlan- 
ta. As a result, more and more compa- 
nies are being spurred into buying a form 
of insurance policy that was all but un- 
heard of a few years ago, and even today 
is hardly ever discussed openly: ransom 
insurance for executives. 

Though a wide range of manufac- 
turers, banks and retail chains now hold 
ransom insurance on their key person- 
nel, the companies tightly guard the 
identities of those insured. Most insur- 
ance firms, for their part, commit hold- 
ers of ransom policies to absolute secre- 
cy. Often the insurers require that 
knowledge of the policy be limited to 
the top three or four officers of a com- 
pany and reserve the right to cancel if 
the company discloses the existence of 
the insurance. The reason is obvious: 
knowledge that an insurer stood ready 
to pay, say, $4 million to ransom a key 
executive would make that executive an 
even more inviting target for kidnapers 
than he would otherwise be. Indeed, 
many executives are covered without be- 
ing aware of it themselves. 

Lloyd's of London is the only insur- 
ance group that openly admits to issu- 
ing kidnap policies. In the past several 
years its premium income on ransom in- 
surance has jumped from less than $1 
million to about $7 million a year. The 
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policies cover the ransom demand itself 
and the often high cost of negotiating 
with the kidnapers. Some executives are 
insured for up to $20 million at a cost 
to the company of $100,000 in premi- 
ums over three years. The average cov- 
erage for one person ranges between $2 
million and $5 million and costs between 
$5,000 and $7,500 a year. The group has 
recently signed up six major multina- 
tional firms, and is investigating appli- 
cations from 20 more. 

Though many American insurance 
companies also issue ransom insurance, 
they have good reason for denying it 
Unlike Lloyd’s, U.S. insurance compa- 
nies must register their forms and rate 
schedules in the public files of state in- 
surance departments. Thus would-be 
kidnapers could easily determine which 
firms issue ransom insurance, gain il- 
legal access to the company’s files and 
find out to whom the policies are issued 
So American insurers often euphemis- 
tically label ransom coverage as robbery, 
physical-damage or personal-injury in- 
surance. Some ransom clauses are bur- 
ied in riders on bankers’ bonds, which 
insure companies against embezzlement 
or other theft by corporate officers. By 
whatever name it is called, however, the 
increasing popularity of ransom insur- 
ance underscores the growing, and all 
too justified, fear of kidnaping. 


AUTOMOBILES 


The Wax-Ball Recall 


Recalls are an old story in the auto 
industry. Yet the one announced last 
week by Chrysler Corp. is unique: the 
first sizable recall in automobile history 
not for safety reasons but for pollution 
considerations.* By order of the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency, the com- 
pany must bring back 886,000 1973- 
model cars and light trucks, fully one- 
half its production for that year. 

The recall is doubly irritating for 
Chrysler because the part causing the 
trouble was modified on the assembly 
line at the insistence of the EPA in the 
first place. The part, designed by Chrys- 
ler engineers, is a sensor containing a 
ball of wax that softens when engine 
temperature rises to 60° F. The soften- 
ing frees a valve that recirculates part 
of the car’s exhaust gases through the en- 
gine and thereby eliminates some of the 
harmful nitrogen oxides that are emit- 
ted at high temperatures; when the tem- 
perature subsides, the wax ball hardens 
and closes the valve. At first, Chrysler 
designers placed the wax-ball sensor on 
the fire wall, a partition that separates 
the engine from the passenger compart- 
ment. There the sensor could measure 
both engine heat and the temperature 
of ambient air under the hood. But EPA 
engineers ordered the sensor moved to 
the radiator, which gets hotter than the 
*General Motors recalled 2,290 cars and light vans 


last year because they had been tested for emis- 
sion requirements at the wrong weights 
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° e Chrysler reluctantly made the move 
pealewatiats, lertereturts from sleeping but later found that the wax balls were 
ft not softening properly on cars that had 
ir @) mid ttr been driven for more than 10,000 miles 
on. a oO SO ma ess. or so. Instead of melting at 60°, the wax 
often was not responding until the en- 
gine temperature neared its typical max- 
imum of around 200°. The company re- 
ported its findings to EPA officials, who 

promptly ordered the recall 
Chrysler still maintains that the fire 
wall is the best place for the sensor. But 
perhaps significantly, the company has 
not asked for permission to make the 
move back from radiator to fire wall. In- 
stead, Chrysler will fit recalled cars free 
of charge with a redesigned sensor (re- 
tail price: $2) still located in the radi- 
ator. The new device consists of strips 
of metal that bend infallibly at 60° to 
open the recirculation valve. In other 
words, Chrysler has abandoned the 

whole ball of wax 


CORPORATIONS 


IRS v. ITT 


ITT’s acquisition of Hartford Fire 
Insurance Co. nearly four years ago has 
long been a financial and political cause 
célébre. It was the biggest merger in 
American corporate history, and has 
been the subject of furious controversy 
concerning the circumstances under 
which the Justice Department settled an 
antitrust suit that had sought to break 
up the combination. Last week, after the 
dispute had finally faded, the Internal 
Revenue Service suddenly revived it 
The IRS had paved the way for the merg- 
er in the first place by ruling that the tn- 
surance company’s owners did not have 
to pay capital gains tax on any profit 
they made by exchanging their Hart- 
ford stock for ITT shares. Now the agen- 
cy has reversed itself and ruled that 
taxes are due on the exchange after all 

The ruling will not undo the merg- 
er. But if it is upheld by the federal courts 
to which an appeal will almost certain- 
ly be taken, it could cost ITT $35 million 
—one estimate of unpaid taxes owed on 
the deal. Although those taxes are due 
from the former shareholders of Hart- 
ford, ITT has pledged to reimburse them 
for any money they have to cough up 

The IRS did not say what had 
changed its mind, but the reversal ap- 
pears to be due to some facts unearthed 
by lawsuits filed by former Hartford 
shareholders, who now oppose the merg- 
er. Initial IRS approval was based on 
ITT’s selling to a disinterested third par- 
ty a block of Hartford stock that the 
company had bought before the merger 
agreement. ITT sold them to an Italian 
| organization, Mediobanca, under an 
a agreement approved by the IRS. It has 

since developed that a then-secret agree- 
bd ment between ITT’s investment bank, 
<@ Lazard Fréres and Co., and Mediobanca 


modified the terms of the contract. A 
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former Securities and Exchange official 
has testified that in his opinion, no legit- 
imate sale ever took place. 

In order to collect any actual back 
taxes, the IRS must move speedily. Be- 
fore April 15 it will have to obtain waiv- 
ers from, formally notify of tax deficien- 
cy, or bring suit against every one of 
the 17,000 former owners of Hartford 
who exchanged their stock for ITT 
shares. After that date, the three-year 
statute of limitations on most tax cases 
runs out. Preparing itself for that job, 
the IRS five months ago obtained a list 
of ITT stockholders who were former 
Hartford shareholders. But many of the 
former Hartford shareholders have sold 
or otherwise disposed of their ITT 
shares, which the IRS now says are tax- 
able. How much tax the IRS will ever 
be able to collect very much remains to 
be seen. 





GOLD-MINE WORKERS UNDERGROUND 


SOUTH AFRICA 


A Golden Bonanza 


Like the U.S. and The Netherlands, 
South Africa has been placed under a 
total embargo by oil-exporting Arab na- 
tions. Unlike any other country, South 
Africa has not just survived the oil 
squeeze but is basking in a golden glow 
of prosperity because of it. Reason: the 
rising prices of the Arabs’ black gold, 
oil, have helped to set off an even big- 
ger rise in the price of the real yellow 
gold that South Africa mines in greater 
quantity than any other nation 

The Arabs imposed the oil embar- 
go on South Africa partly in order to 
win favor with Black African nations 
that detest South Africa's apartheid pol- 
icies, partly because they were angered 
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by the fact that South Africa permitted 
its Jewish citizens to send money to Is- 
rael during the Yom Kippur War. The 
direct effect of the embargo has been 
minimal. Endowed by nature with rich 
coal deposits, South Africa derives only 
20% of its energy from oil, v. 46% for 
the U.S. Even so, it thoughtfully stock- 
piled oil in advance. Buried deep in 
otherwise unused Transvaal coal mines 
is an undisclosed number of barrels 
of oil. 

The indirect effects have been much 
more important. The Arabs have been 
using some of their oil revenues to buy 
gold. Inflation, fueled largely by oil price 
increases, has caused other investors 
around the world to doubt the value of 
paper money, and they too have been 
stampeding to buy gold. The price of 
gold on the world’s free markets recent- 
ly has soared as high as $178 an ounce, 
more than quadruple the “official” price, 
and South Africa's gold reefs have pro- 
duced almost half the gold mined in the 
world since the dawn of time. 

Powder Keg. As a result of the 
price run-up, played-out mines are com- 
ing back to life. A young Johannesburg 
businessman named Desmond Fisher 
has bought a mine that has not been ac- 
tive for 13 years, and intends to bring it 
back into production by year’s end at a 
cost of $1 million. At one Transvaal 
mine closed for a decade, 25 kilograms 
of gold worth about $145,000 at present 
prices have been produced in the past 
two months solely by reworking old tail- 
ings. The Grootvlei mine, which ap- 
peared to be near the end of its pro- 
ductive life several years ago, has 
boosted its profitable reserves by 280% 

Taxes on the gold producers are ex- 
pected to net the government $328 mil- 
lion this year, just about double 1973 re- 
ceipts. How to spend the new wealth 
has become a pleasant issue in the cam- 
paign for the parliamentary elections on 
April 24. The ruling Nationalist Party 
pledges to consider improving the coun- 
try’s schools, hospitals and food subsi- 
dies; it also hints at income tax cuts. 
The opposition Progressive Party would 
use the money instead to build up the 
tribal homelands where blacks are be- 
ing relocated. 

Blacks already are benefiting some- 
what from the golden bonanza. Some 
350,000 black miners work from 3,000 
ft. to more than 12,000 ft. underground, 
sweat pouring off their bodies because 
of high temperatures and humidity. Last 
April the Chamber of Mines raised their 
minimum wages 30%, and in December 
it decreed a further 10% raise. 

Even so, minimum wages for blacks 
in the gold mines now total only $60 a 
month in cash and $33 in food and shel- 
ter. Wages of some workers in the mines 
have risen more sharply, a trend that 
last year touched off riots in one mine 
that ended in the death of twelve blacks 
The riots serve as a grim reminder that 
for all its golden bonanza, the South Af- 
rican economy sits on a powder keg of 
racial unrest caused by apartheid 
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After you've done Disneyland, San Simeon, Muir 
Woods, San Francisco Cable Cars, topless lunch 
in San Francisco, wind it all up with a visit to 
one of Haverhill's stores in the Bay Area or in 
Beverly Hills. Taking the Bay Area first, there 
is our Downtown Store at 584 Washington which 
features all of our Catalog merchandise and 
also exciting offerings of our sister companies, 
such as statuary and jewelry of Alva Museum 
Replicas, the way-out prints of New York Graphic 
Society, books of Little-Brown and Time-Life, 
and much more. Or visit our Warehouse Outlet 
at 137 Utah Ave., So. San Francisco (just two 
miles from airport). It conducts a permanent 
sale of incredible bargains, beautiful things 
that we have discontinued. And finally, there 
is our Hilton Inn Store, right on the airport 
grounds. And in the L.A. area, it’s our mind 
boggling store in Beverly Hills at 9685 Little 
Santa Monica Blvd., between Bedford and Rox 
bury, just about three blocks east of Wilshire 
It, too, carries the whole array of our mer 
chandise, and it's perhaps the greatest place 
to indulge yourself and to buy beautiful pres 
ents for those you really care for. So, if you 
visit California—miss the Golden Gate, miss 
Knott's Berry Farm, and miss Lake Tahoe if 
you must—but, whatever you do, don't leave 
without visiting Haverhill’s—either in the S.F 
Bay Area or in 
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COVER STORY 





Ready or Not, Here Comes 


“The making of a blockbuster is the 
newest art form of the 20th century.” 
—Robert Evans 


Two hundred pounds of beef, 400 
Ibs. of fish, some 100,000 Ibs. of real-life 
Newport socialites hung with $1 million 
worth of Cartier carats, and a mound 
of butter carved into the shape of a lamb 
by an 80-year-old nun? A Scarlett 
O’Hara-style search for a movie her- 
oine and screen tests for 75 antique au- 
tomobiles? Five 40-ft. glass and steel 
panels removed from a New York show- 
room in order to put a $100,000 Rolls- 
Royce on display? Great Scott! 

Ladies and gentlemen, welcome to 
the creation. Right before your eyes, 



























Paramount Pictures will attempt, using 
a rare blend of ancient skills and mod- 
ern moxie, to manufacture a blockbuster 
hit. The blockbuster has, for the last doz- 
en years or so, been cherished as the 
Miracle Aid cure for an ailing film in- 
dustry and, for the moment at least, Par- 
amount is rapidly becoming known as 
blockbuster-broker No. 1. In the way 
that one picture often constitutes a Hol- 
lywood trend, two can make a reputa- 
tion, and Paramount's current suprem- 
acy is based on a pair of recent box 
office—boggling successes: Love Story 
(which netted more than $84 million) 
and The Godfather ($145 million). 

Now the folks who made “What can 
you say about a 25-year-old girl who 
died?” and “Make him an offer he can’t 
refuse” into household catch phrases 
have another entry in the giant sweep- 
stakes: a new film version of F. Scott 
Fitzgerald's luminous classic The Great 
Gatsby. If selling can make it so, Par- 
amount intends for the movie to be big- 
ger than either of its predecessors. “After 
Love Story and The Godfather,” says 
Paramount President Frank Yablans, “I 
think of Gatsby as the Triple Crown,” 

Lost Love. Robert Evans, the stu- 
dio’s production chief, proclaims Gatsby 
“the most talked-about film since Gone 
With the Wind.” Evans’ former wife Ali 
MacGraw started a bit of the talk. 
Scheduled to star as Daisy in the film, 
she lost the part when she left Evans 
for Steve McQueen. Still, since the film 
does not open until late March, it is most 


Millions are being spent for ads like 
these, to peddle Gatsby-style haircuts, 
clothes and cookware. 


Gatsby 


often talked about simply as “the most 
talked about,” rather like the celebrity 
who was always called “famous.” Fa- 
mous for what? “Famous for being 
famous.” 

The unreleased film, which stars 
Robert Redford as the brooding Gats- 
by and Mia Farrow gs Daisy, his lost 
love, has generated enough audience an- 
ticipation to have already earned an un- 
heard-of $18.6 million in advance book- 
ings—nearly three times its $6.4 million 
cost. Since the industry rule of thumb is 
that a movie must bring in 2 times its 
cost to break even, Gatsby, if not yet 
quite a Triple Crown winner, is already 
in the black. And since the film will open 
almost simultaneously in 370 theaters 
round the country, Yablans can say that 
even if the film itself flops, “by the time 
the word gets out, we will have played 
to so many” that a good profit is secure. 

One thing Paramount can count on 
to pull crowds into the theaters is the en- 
during nostalgia for the ‘20s and the 
deep affection that Americans feel for 
Fitzgerald. It is comforting in a some- 
what diminished era of inflation and fuel 
shortages to savor the Jazz Age as Fitz- 
gerald saw it, racing “along under its 
own power, served by great filling sta- 
tions full of money.” Though no longer 
the cult figure he was for a time in the 
*50s, Fitzgerald remains an ineffably ro- 
mantic figure, the brilliant American 
novelist doomed by flawed ambition, a 
prodigal thirst for alcohol and a com- 
pulsion to act out the excesses of an ex- 
travagant era in American life. 

Old Magnates. He would be a 
prince in Hollywood now. In addition 
to Gatsby, Paramount plans to make The 
Last Tycoon, his last, unfinished novel, 
next year, and is contemplating a film 
of Zelda, the Nancy Milford biography 
of his glittering, mad wife. This season 
has also seen two major dramatizations 
of Fitzgerald’s life, one on television and 
one on the New York stage. 

Fitzgerald, who died in 1940 at 44, 
spent the last four years of his life work- 
ing unsuccessfully in Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer’s stable of writers. The late "30s 
represented perhaps the apogee of stu- 
dio supremacy in movie production. The 
film industry has gone through a series 
of declines and rebirths since then. Hol- 
lywood today is discussed in terms the 
old magnates would not even recognize: 
independent productions, runaway pro- 
ductions, marketing packages, made- 
for-TV movies. The old generation 
would be aghast too at the kind of busi- 
ness-school, risk-minimizing maneuvers 
that Paramount has made with Gatsby, 
like selling $1.5 million of the movie's 
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Millionaire Jay Gatsby (Robert Redford), who 
long ago “wed his unutterable visions to her 
perishable breath,” spends afternoons with the 
patrician Daisy (Mia Farrow) in the short weeks 
between their reunion and the catastrophe. 











Clockwise from below: Gatsby in front of his mansion; the 
Jazz Age flings itself into Gatsby's fountain; Tom Buchanan 
(Bruce Dern) drives Nick (Sam Waterston) and Jordan (Lois 
Chiles) to town in Gatsby’s Rolls-Royce; Daisy at home 
with Jordan, “both in white . . . as if they had just been 
blown back in after a short flight around the house.” 























Gatsby's parties (top), where “men and girls 


| came and went like moths.” He and Daisy pat 

| relive their wartime romance inawaltz. ~ - ‘ a 
Garage Keeper Wilson (Scott Wilson, below) ai + 
before shooting Gatsby in mistaken revenge. ayn 








{ Nick (bottom) narrates the tragedy. 





$6.4 million cost to outside investors. 

Although they would not have used 
the word, the tycoons who fascinated 
Fitzgerald would certainly recognize the 
meaning and value of “hype.” The “New 
Hollywood” is annunciated almost an- 
nually by this image-conscious town, but 
the current version is in some ways like 
the Old Hollywood. The late "60s saw a 
period when the big studios looked for “a 
formula” while independents turned out 
Easy Riders. That was when Robert Ev- 
ans, already at Paramount, was making 
$15 million disasters like Darling Lili. 
Then, three years ago, Fox made The 
French Connection, opening up the rich 
vein of the cop genre. Shortly before, 
with Love Story, Evans had hit on a cou- 
ple of formulas of his own. In that film 
he learned the value of romance and ro- 
manticizing; in The Godfather and Gats- 
by he added nostalgia to his equation. At 
the same time, he discovered the super- 
package, the art of the supersell, laid on 
before a filmgoer ever saw a frame in a 
theater. With Gatsby, the art has been 
tuned to a perfect pitchman’s dream. As 
a result, the selling of The Great Gatsby 
makes an instructive case history of 
modern studio merchandising. 

One Jewel. No one markets a mov- 
ie better than Paramount’s own odd cou- 
ple (see boxes pages 88 and 89). An indus- 
trial-diamond-in-the-rough, Yablans, 
38, orders the world around like a drill 
sergeant and employs a primal scream 
as casually as most people sneeze. The 
slight, agile Evans, 43, given to long- 
point collars and cashmere sweaters, 
projects a kind of artless charm and 
wide-eyed aestheticism. But he is as ob- 
sessive about what he wants and is cred- 
ited with being the figure who has, in 
show-business parlance, turned Para- 
mount around. He runs day-to-day pro- 
duction matters—the selection and 
making of films. Yablans, who is New 
York-based, distributes and promotes 
the products. He also controls the 
budget. 

“We decided we would avoid the old 
Louis B. Mayer v. Irving Thalberg-style 
battles for power,” says Evans. “We 
wanted to be like brothers.” To post 
some fraternal boundaries, the men de- 
cided to split tangible rewards evenly. 
Both have the same amount of Para- 
mount stock and make equal base sal- 
aries (a reported $250,000). It is hard, 
however, for two aggressive men not to 
covet the major credit for a success as 
gaudy as Paramount's. A recent 16-page 
advertising flyer—approved by Yablans 
—for new studio productions displays 
his photograph but fails to mention Ev- 
ans at all. The brotherly yoke may be 
getting heavier. 

Still, when Yablans announces that 
“there has never been a promotion cam- 
paign like this before,” he dutifully adds 
that “Bob and I did it totally together, 
and it began the day we decided to do 
the film. We target one jewel a year. 
Once the gem is decided upon, then we 
work on the mounting. And we make 
an incredible setting.” Yablans calcu- 
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lates that the “totally choreographed” 
campaign has created some 1.5 billion 
impressions of Gatsby in the collective 
moviegoing mind, a statistic as unprov- 
able as it is absurd. More important to 
Yablans, who is tightfisted as well as 
two-fisted in his business dealings, “the 
price was right.” Paramount has spent 
a mere $200,000 for publicity and pro- 
motion so far, and it dipped into its $1.5 
million paid-advertising budget for the 
first time only two weeks ago. The rest 
has been free. 

The first big promotional step was 
getting Women's Wear Daily involved 
in Gatsby as a fashion goal for the 1973- 
74 season. It is doubtful that Paramount 
choreographed Designer Kenzo Taka- 
da’s Paris show in October 1972, but the 
appearance of Kenzo’s V-necked, red- 
and-blue bordered tennis sweaters and 
boxy white flannel pants was deftly fol- 
lowed by the announcement that the 
film was going to be made. Women's 
Wear Daily promptly translated Paris’ 
le style tennis as “the Gatsby look,” and 
the fashion publicity fairly snowed. It 
was a case of perfect timing—or at least 
it would have been had the movie not 
been postponed right in the middle of it 
all. The fashion strategy fitted fine in 
the Gatsby game plan, says Evans. “The 
only problem was they brought it out 
too early.” 

The delay was caused by budget 
problems and the crumbling Evans mar- 
riage. If the interval undermined the 
Women's Wear campaign, it did have 
one good side effect; the studio milked 
hundreds of extra inches of press copy 
out of the deliberately prolonged search 
for a fresh Daisy. When such established 
stars as Katharine Ross, Candice Ber- 
gen and Faye Dunaway were made to 
test, photographers were dutifully sta- 
tioned at the door to record their com- 
ings and goings. 
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SHOW BUSINESS 


The product tie-ins, valued at $6 mil- 
lion, were designed to “create a third 
level of awareness,” says Paramount 
Promotion Director Charles Glenn. 
That is, they are designed to flog Gars- 
by on the Main Street level. “I figured 
we could get $2 million in paid public- 
ity from somebody else’s budgets,” says 
Yablans. (The $6 million figure includes 
the calculated cost of each manufactur- 
er’s in-house and labor costs.) 

The studio claims to have turned 
down more than a dozen manufacturers 
eager to link their products with Gats- 
by. “Anything that was not in keeping 
with the taste level of the film itself was 
not considered,” says Mildred Collins, 
a publicist who coordinated the tie-ins. 
Also anything that did not smack of cold 
cash. Says Glenn: “We looked for com- 
panies that would put their money where 
their mouths were.” 

Classic White. Finally four firms 
were picked: “21” Brands (Ballantine 
Scotch); Glemby International, a chain 
of more than 500 hairdressing salons; 
Robert Bruce, a men’s sportswear man- 
ufacturer; and E.1. du Pont, for their new 
“classic white” line of cookware. “You 
have turned The Great Gatsby into pots 
and pans,” complained Fitzgerald's 
daughter, Scottie Lanahan Smith, but to 
no avail. (The film lavishes attention on 
Gatsby’s Escoffier-worthy kitchen that 
is stocked completely with gleaming 
copper utensils.) 

Ballantine was the only association 
initiated by the studio. “21” Brands 
weighed in with $350,000 for a campaign 
whispering “Gatsby’s parties . .. Ballan- 
tine’s was there’’—illegally, of course, 
since 1922 was a Prohibition year as well 
as the height, in Fitzgerald’s judgment, 
of the Jazz Age. Robert Bruce failed to 
get the services of Robert Redford as 
model for its $175,000 commitment 
(“Drape me in a suit like a Vogue mod- 


Daisy’s husband Tom (Bruce Dern) learns 


of her affair with Gatsby (left). His 
mistress Myrtle (Karen Black) clutches 
him after he has broken her nose. 
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SHOW BUSINESS 


el?” stormed Redford. “No way”). But 
the firm did get the use of Newport, R.L., 
location backgrounds for its “Gatsby's 
Times” ads and some movie tickets to 
award in the “Gatsby man” contests it 
will sponsor in its 400 retail department 
store outlets. Glemby promised $250,000 
worth of “Gatsby cut” promotions in its 
600 department store salons. (In the film 
Farrow’s marcelled wig is pretty but has 
all the natural lilt of a helmet.) Du Pont 
will also blanket 52 department stores 
in major markets with displays, books, 
records, block movie tickets, and pro- 
vide each store with a half-hour film 
on the making of the film for local TV 
exposure. “The idea,” concludes Glenn 
modestly, “is to Gatsbyize the entire 
country.” 

The Gatsbyization of America was 
hardly what Ali MacGraw had in mind 
when the project began. A true Fitz- 
gerald freak, she dreamed of playing 
Daisy, the elegant, money-voiced her- 
oine of Gatsby. Evans set out to secure 


MacGraw and McQueen at Papillon 


The Promoter: Frank Yablans 


Two years ago, Paramount Presi- 
dent Frank Yablans was vacationing in 
a remote part of Corsica, but as usual 
he could not resist checking out the lo- 
cal moviehouse. He was pleased to see 
that Love Story was playing but appalled 
to learn that admission was a mere three 
francs. On the spot he forced the as- 
tonished house manager to up the price 
to four. 

It is a good story, but any Yablans 
story can be topped by another one. For 
instance, on Christmas Day 1972, he 
tongue-lashed the owner of the Wash- 
ington, D.C., theater where The God- 
father was playing just after the poor 
man had been released from an inten- 
sive-care unit following a heart attack. 
His offense: undercharging the public by 
$2 a ticket. 

. 

Yablans seems a caricature of the 
autocratic studio boss. He became pres- 
ident of Paramount three years ago, after 
serving as vice president for sales. It was 
in that position that he perfected his 
techniques of distribution, mostly while 
marketing Love Story. When he became 
president, “The first thing I did was to 
merge publicity and sales. I must have 
fired a cast of hundreds in the process, 
but in the end we had a tight, clean op- 
eration in which all roads led directly 
into my office.” If that corporate chart 
sounds like Napoleon's plan for the 
highways of France, Yablans would not 
deny it. “It’s easy to be humble if you 
were born a prince. I came from a 
ghetto.” 

He is the son of a Brooklyn taxi driv- 
er. His first job, at the age of twelve, 
was plucking chickens in a meat mar- 
ket. He learned the movie business in 


the Warner, Disney and Filmways or- 
ganizations. Those were the years when 
he memorized the physical contours of 
every U'S. theater of even minimal con- 
sequence. Thus certain houses were 
turned down on bids to show The God- 
father because they were too narrow. “It 
is a three-hour show, and I did not want 
people getting claustrophobia,” says the 
impresario. 

Yablans enjoys his reputation for 
toughness but bridles at comparison 
with the semiliterate moguls of old. “My 
kicks come from power, but I’m a good 
person at heart. I read 40 scripts a week 
as well as several books. Do I have cre- 
ative pretensions? Yes, indeed! So does 
my wife’s butcher.” But he adds to a 
reporter, “The last thing I want is 
some son-of-a-bitch like you wondering 
whether I care about costumes for a pro- 
duction. I do care. I do get involved. 
I'ma sensitive, well-read person.” 

He resents the common scenario 
that has him playing huckster to Bob 
Evans’ creative film artist. Evans is cat- 
nip to the press, and lately Yablans’ pa- 
tience has worn to the breaking point. 
He has tried to control Evans’ image 
by demanding that they be interviewed 
jointly on all stories about the making 
and packaging of Gatsby. “Bobby and I 
work very closely, I am very fond of 
Bob,” he insists. “But I am also frank 
about this whole publicity thing. I don’t 
like any confusion about who is running 
Paramount. The name is Yablans.” 

Francis Ford Coppola thinks that 
the situation is more complicated. “The 
atmosphere at Paramount is very 
charged. Charles Bluhdorn is like the 


Paramount President Frank Yablans 


Gatsby as a present for his bride. 

The film rights had reverted to Fitz- 
gerald’s daughter. In 1970, Evans and 
MacGraw approached Producer David 
Merrick. “Bob said to me,” recounts 
Merrick, “ “I want to do this picture for 
Ali, and I think you have the class to 
do it properly. And, of course,’ he add- 
ed, ‘you are a friend of Scottie’s.” ” 

Bare Bones. Evans had hoped to 
buy the rights for $130,000, but by the 
time Merrick got to Mrs. Smith there 
was a sudden spate of competitive bid- 
ders, including Robert Redford and Pro- 
ducer Ray Stark. It took Merrick a year 
and a half to close the deal for $350,000 
plus a generous percentage. 

In both Love Story and The Godfa- 
ther, the studio was working with sol- 
idly presold properties, recent bestseller- 
list books with strong, clearly defined 
plots. (Love Story, of course, was a 
screenplay before it was a book. Evans 
talked Author Erich Segal into writing 
a novel from his original screenplay, and 
then spent $10,000—including cash 
doled out to studio employees to buy it 


Godfather, Frank is like Sonny, and Bob 
is like Michael. They compete for his at- 
tention.” Many movie insiders agree 
that Bluhdorn, who insists to the press 
that he takes no part in Paramount de- 
cisions even though his Gulf & Western 
company owns the studio, plays his cor- 
porate sons off against each other. Evans 
is his particular protégé. 

Some movie executives argue that 
despite his thorough knowledge of mar- 
keting, Yablans will not really be tested 
until he has to run Paramount without 
benefit of a Godfather-power superhit. 
Yablans may not stay around to prove 
himself. He has five more years to go 
on his contract and is already wonder- 
ing aloud if he could break it to go into 
politics. “I'd like to run for elective of- 
fice,” he states with his customary can- 
dor. “And there is no sense unless you 
go all the way. Yes, I'd like to be Pres- 
ident of the United States.” 
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in their local bookstores—to boost the 
book onto the bestseller lists. Only then 
did Paramount release the film.) 

Gatsby presents a different problem 
The valuable ‘20s ambience is there to 
be tapped, but in practical adaptation 
terms, the bare bones of the book's plot 
are slender. It concerns the tragedy that 
follows when Jay Gatsby, a mysterious 
bootlegger, tries to use his money to re- 
vive a wartime romance with the rich, 
spoiled Daisy, who has since married 
even richer. Their crossed purposes are 
refracted in the lives of those near them 
Daisy's philandering husband Tom, his 
mistress and her husband. At the end 
Tom and Daisy retreat into their “vast 
carelessness”; the others are all dead 
The story is secondary to the novel’s bril- 
liant crystallization of the pace and 
mood of the '20s and to what Fitzgerald 
himself called “blankets of beautiful 
prose.” Deprived of that prose, a writer 
is in the position of “the poor devil of a 
screenwriter,” in Fitzgerald’s short sto- 
ry, Financing Finnegan. After trying to 
adapt “a distinguished author's novel,” 





he says, “it’s all beautiful when you read 


it, but when you write it down plain it's = 


like a week in the nuthouse.” 

First choice for an adapter was Tru- 
man Capote, but Paramount found his 
treatment “unacceptable.” Godfather 
Director and Academy Award-Win- 
ning Screenwriter (for Patton) Francis 
Ford Coppola was brought in, and he 
turned in the script in three weeks 

The next step was the casting of 
Gatsby and the hiring of a director. Ide- 
ally, of course, the director and prin- 
cipal actors of a blockbuster should also 
be presold. But finding suitably lustrous 
names for Gatsby was far from easy 

Brando’s Slice. Directors Peter 
Bogdanovich, Arthur Penn and Mike 
Nichols were initially interested, but 
only if Ali MacGraw, whose reputation 
as an actress was more fire sale than pre- 
sale, did not play the lead. Warren Beat- 
ty (who five years before, hoping to pro- 
duce Gatsby himself, had offered the role 
to Bob Evans) was interested, if Mac- 


Gatsby fashion display in Los Angeles 


The Producer: Robert Evans 


There is a story making the rounds 
in Hollywood about how Bob Evans had 
a few friends in to watch a film in the 
screening room of his 16-room Beverly 
Hills mansion. Bob was reclining on his 
hospital-style bed as usual, nursing his 
bad back. The picture was a dreadful 
sci-fi epic featuring an invading army of 
ants that marched interminably across 
the screen. “What do they want any- 
way?” a guest protested. Another view- 
er, Producer Ray Stark, replied, “They 
want the final cut.” 

Bob Evans has made himself the 
hottest reputation in Hollywood by in- 
sisting maniacally on the final cut—or 
editing privilege—on films. He also im- 
merses himself in every decision on cast- 
ing, musical scoring. There are direc- 
tors who find his intrusions insupport- 


able, but Francis Ford Coppola, who 
fought some heroic struggles with him 
in the course of The Godfather, ended 
with a genuine respect for him. Cop- 
pola lengthened his final version of the 
picture perilously because Bob thought 
“all the humanity and warmth had gone 
out of it.” Evans knew what Coppola 
had sliced from his film because he 
watches the daily rushes on all Para- 
mount filming. “Bob forces you to come 
up with alternatives,” says Coppola. “He 
pushes you until you please him. Ulti- 
mately, a mysterious kind of taste comes 
out; he backs away from bad ideas and 
accepts good ones.” 

Evans, a Manhattan dentist's son, 
relishes the growing legends that sur- 
round his success. With his darkly hand- 
some face and deep mellifluous voice—a 
blend of West Side New York with Bill 
Buckley vowel attenuation—drama is 
his element. The wonder is that his own 
acting career failed. In fitting Old Hol- 
lywood style, he was “discovered” by 
Norma Shearer by the pool of the Bev- 
erly Hills Hotel. Shearer decided that 
Evans was the man to play her late hus- 
band, MGM Producer Irving Thalberg, 
in the film Man of a Thousand Faces 
Evans has since been compared to Thal- 
berg many times, but as an actor he was 
to get nowhere. 

In 1962, Evan-Picone, the sports- 
wear firm in which he had an interest, 
was sold. Following such legendary pre- 
decessors as Adolph Zukor (furs) and 
Samuel Goldwyn (gloves), Bob took his 
share of garment-district profits to re- 
conquer Hollywood as a producer. His 
aggressive entrance into the packaging 
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market attracted the eye of Charles 
Bluhdorn, who had just acquired Par- 
amount. He hired Evans and has pro- 
tected his position ever since. Evans is 
dead serious about Paramount. “Run- 
ning a major studio is more difficult than 
running a country,” he says without a 
trace of irony. “A small country.” 

These days, however, he believes 
that he overcommitted himself to The 
Godfather and feels his neglect of Third 
Wife Ali MacGraw (the others: Actress- 
es Sharon Hugueny and Camilla Sparv) 
led to the collapse of their marriage. He 
still talks obsessively about Ali to any- 
one who will listen. Since her departure, 
he rattles noiselessly around the house 
among his housekeeper, chef, tennis 
court, swimming pool, screening room 
and 32 telephones. He sometimes shuts 
them off when his and Ali’s son Joshua 
comes to stay. Evans’ back is slightly 
better since he found a Chinese acu- 
puncturist in Paris. He can use his ten- 
nis court again. His game is a triumph 
of concentration and wily shots over a 
lack of natural skill. 

. 

He avoids the Hollywood social 
marathon but is not the contemplative 
fellow he sometimes pretends to be. He 
is known for lightning affairs with star- 
lets. He hates other people's parties ("I 
don't like making conversation with 
someone I'll never see again”), but en- 
joys giving dinners or screenings, par- 
ticularly for his peers among the famous 
and powerful. When word of Ali's af- 
fair with Steve McQueen became pub- 
lic, a frequent house guest at the Ev- 
anses offered to intercede. “If I can 
negotiate with the North Vietnamese in 
Paris, maybe I could negotiate with Ali 
in Texas,” said Henry Kissinger. But 
Bob Evans knew when he had lost the 
final cut. “It’s over,” he replied 





Lois Wilson and Warner Baxter (left) as 
Daisy and Gatsby in the 1926 silent film. 
Alan Ladd and Betty Field in 1949 
version of The Great Gatsby. 


Graw would take the secondary role of 
Jordan. Jack Nicholson was interested, 
again if MacGraw was not Daisy. Ev- 
ans was undaunted. “There was no equi- 
vocating,” he recalls. “My wife was 
going to play Daisy.” 

Evans next turned to his Godfather, 
but Marlon Brando made a salary-and- 
percentage demand that Paramount 
could not buy. “Marlon wanted the 
moon and the stars,”’ says Evans, “be- 
cause he was angry about not having a 
bigger percentage of The Godfather. | 
told him we did not have that kind of 
budget, and he said, “Well, take a slice 
of Godfather.’ Exit Brando 

Debatable Move. The packaging 
was not going as well as might have been 
expected, perhaps because the approach 
was not sufficiently imaginative or even 
thoughtful. “The fact that Paramount 
approached Marlon really makes you 
wonder,” says Robert Redford, noting 
that Brando is almost 50 and Gatsby is 
31. “Didn't anyoné at Paramount both- 
er to read the novel?” 

Another debatable move was hiring 
British Director Jack Clayton for a 
story that so subtly reflects American 
class attitudes. The five films Clayton 
had previously directed, including Room 
at the Top and The Pumpkin Eater, were 
reasonably well received, but he had 
not made a film in seven years. Nonethe- 
less, Clayton was signed for $315,000, 
cast approval and the promise of a free 
hand 

Still searching for a Gatsby with the 
film’s starting date only two months 
away, Evans met with Clayton and Mer- 
rick in Los Angeles. Merrick wanted 
Robert Redford, but Evans was not sure 
Evans suggested Steve McQueen, who 
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was al the time on a Texas location film- 
ing The Getaway with MacGraw. His 
suggestion was received in embarrassed 
silence. Finally, Clayton said, “No 
McQueen cannot speak the language.” 
Gossip about the romance between 
McQueen and MacGraw had been cir- 
culating since The Getaway’s first days 
of shooting. Evans now says, “I guess 
the easiest man to con is a con man. | 
didn’t believe the rumors.” 

Redford was finally signed in May, 
and a few days later the whole Garshy 
project was temporarily shelved. Then 
the one member of the cast who was 
sure from the start filed for a divorce 
from Evans. After two months of hag- 
gling, MacGraw’s agent accepted a $1 
check to release her from the movie be- 
gun for her 

The search for the new heroine be- 
gan. Evans received a cable from Mia 
Farrow in London: “Dear Bob, may | 
be your Daisy?” Clayton directed Mia 
in a test in London, and arrived to test 
“the other ladies” with Farrow’s film un- 
der his arm and a firmly preconceived 
notion. The Paramount powers agreed 
with him. Says Evans, “She brought a 
mystical quality, a kind of spoiled ar- 
rogance, which made her especially 
interesting.” 

In the Tent. The remaining loose 
ends of the Gatsby package wrapped up 
smoothly: Karen Black and Scott Wil- 
son as the ill-fated Myrtle and George 
Wilson; Bruce Dern as Daisy’s husband 
Tom Buchanan; Sam Waterston as the 
narrator, Nick Carraway; Lois Chiles as 
Jordan Baker; and finally Howard da 
Silva, who played Wilson in the 1949 
version, as Gatsby’s mysterious business 
connection Wolfsheim, “the man who 
fixed the 1919 World Series.” 

Compared to the pasting together of 
the project, the 20 weeks of shooting on 
location in Newport and at Pinewood 
Studios near London were placid. But 





Robert Redford compares the set to a 
tent in the eye of a storm. “We just 
prayed we could get finished with our 
work before the tent crumpled in on us 
or was simply blown away. The storm. 
of course, was all of that hype and pro- 
motional bullshit Paramount arranged 
that threatened to destroy us all.” 

For Redford, playing Gatsby was 
the achievement of an old ambition 
When he signed for the role, he had just 
done a couple of unsuccessful pictures 
following his first big splash in Butch 
Cassidy and the Sundance Kid. He was 
a star, certainly, but he had not yet en- 
tered the ranks of the “bankable” top 
ten. During the work on Gatsby, how- 
ever, The Way We Were and The Sting 
were released, and Redford became the 
most sought-after actor in town 

Added Ruffles. “I wanted Gatsby 
badly,” he says. “He is not fleshed out 
in the book, and the implied parts of 
his character are fascinating.” Redford’s 
biggest problem was Gatsby’s language 
“He simply didn’t talk like a real per- 
son,” he says, quoting Fitzgerald’s own 
description of his hero: “His way of 
speaking bordered on the absurd.” 

All of the actors, says Redford, were 
very much aware that Paramount was 
trying to steamroll a superhit and that 
they were expected to cooperate with 
the game plan by producing superhit 
performances. If the picture flopped. 
Redford understood only too well, 
“there would be a lot of whisperings 
about how Redford was wrong for the 
Gatsby role.” 

There was less pressure on Redford’s 
co-star Mia Farrow, 29, simply because 
she no longer takes her career so serious- 
ly. “She has spent her life being treated 
like a butterfly who needs to be protect- 
ed,” says Jack Clayton in a burst of ro- 
manticism. This is not strictly true. In 
her Hollywood days, Mia ground out 
TV's Peyton Place until she briefly be- 
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came Frank Sinatra’s wife. She almost 
became a major star in Rosemary's 
Baby. But after marrying Conductor 
Andre Previn, she opted for domestic life 
in England with the couple’s twin sons 
and their adopted Vietnamese daughter. 
Quiet, sparrow-thin and doe-eyed, Mia 
hardly seems a candidate to play Fitz- 
gerald’s teasing, haughty heroine. Yet in 
Theoni Aldredge’s exquisite period cos- 
tumes, she is at the very least the most 
beautiful thing in the picture. 

Mia also caused the production’s 
only true crisis by discovering that she 
was pregnant. A few additional ruffles 
were sewn to her dresses, and the shoot- 
ing schedule was speeded up a week. 
Clayton retreated to London to edit the 
film. At Paramount the whole hard-sell 
operation went into its final phase, de- 
signed to “peak and bloom” in the last 
two weeks before the film’s release. Col- 
or spreads with photos provided by the 
studio have been planted in 50 news- 
paper Sunday supplements. Film clips 
of the New York premiére party at the 
Waldorf-Astoria will be shipped out 
overnight to scores of local TV stations. 

It was faith in the efficacy of this 
kind of floodgate flackery that prompted 
Paramount's exhibitors to come up with 
that $18.6 million in advances and guar- 
antees. If the film flops, “which God for- 
bid,” says Loews Theater Chain Pres- 
ident Bernie Myerson, it will be a matter 
of subtle negotiation how much of that 
advance cash is returned to exhibitors. 
Paramount is not legally bound to re- 
fund it all, but, explains Yablans cheer- 
ily, he would undoubtedly return a rea- 
sonable percentage just because the 
studio will have other films to book with 
those exhibitors in the future 

Big Bird. Can saturation promotion 
and publicity, no matter how carefully 
executed, guarantee a superhit? The vir- 
tually unanimous answer from other 
film industry executives is, not really, 
“If a film does not work, the public will 
not see it,” says Dick Shepherd, Evans’ 
counterpart at Warner Brotféts. “Word 
of mouth is essential.” Jonathan Living- 
ston Seagull, he notes, was an “abysmal 
failure” as a movie, despite the immense 
public awareness of the big, beatific bird. 
Although Warner’s own current smash 
hit The Exorcist is based on a bestseller, 
Shepherd contends it was really a word- 
of-mouth success. A pre-release survey, 
he says, indicated that very few people 
knew of the book or even what the word 
exorcist meant. 

Shepherd also doubts the claim that 
Gatsby is guaranteed to recover its costs. 
“United Artists got good advances for 
The Fugitive Kind, a Marlon Brando- 
Tennessee Williams package,” explains 
Shepherd. It opened, bombed and “all 
the advances just went away.” 

John Friedkin, head of advertising 
and promotion for 20th Century-Fox, 
cites Fox’s 1967 “blockbuster” Dr. Do- 
little, which went out with a whimper de- 
spite a brilliant merchandising job. “All 
the guarantees and promotion can buy 
a couple of weeks’ business,” says Fried- 
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kin, “and after that it has to be word of 
mouth. If the picture is bad, you might 
as well shoot everybody coming out of 
the theater—they will quickly enough 
kill any film.” 

The word of mouth that has trick- 
led out from those who saw Gatsby ata 
special screening for Paramount’s ex- 
hibitors in Beverly Hills last week is in- 
conclusive. The audience was about 
equally divided. 

Great Expectations. Most found 
Gatsby visually beautiful, an example of 
a lavish budget used intelligently. Ac- 
knowledging the movie's opulence, one 
guest said that it is “very slow in get- 
ting started, ran awfully long, and the 
characters were about impossible to get 
into at all.” Part of the problem appar- 
ently is the pace. Both Coppola’s script 
and Clayton's direction treat Fitzgerald 
reverentially, giving each scene almost 
equal emphasis. Another problem, sur- 
prising in a Coppola script, is wooden di- 
alogue. Several viewers complain that 
the actors cannot speak long stretches 
of straight Fitzgerald prose convincing- 
ly. Unfortunately, the chief victims seem 
to be Redford and Farrow. 

There was more curiosity about Far- 
row than anyone, but after the show, 
least agreement on her performance. It 
is an uneven portrayal: “She comes, she 
goes, but in the end she just fades away.” 
Most of the praise for actors is for Bruce 
Dern and Sam Waterston, though just 
about everyone agrees that Howard da 
Silva's brief appearance as the gambler 
is the best bit in the picture. There is 
also agreement that the picture does not 
grip the emotions. Said one departing 
guest, “What's that line in the ads, ‘Gone 
is the romance that was so divine ...’” 

The reaction of an audience of Par- 
amount exhibitors and their guests is 
hardly a bellwether, but the possibility 
exists that Paramount's supersell could 
backfire by bringing in audiences 
primed to expect a masterpiece and 


F. Scott and Zelda Fitzgerald with 
Daughter Scottie on a visit to Virginia 
Beach, 1927 (right). (Below) Clayton 
directs Redford in Gatsby scene. 
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then letting them down. A modestly 
good movie can suffer from great 
expectations. 

Yablans scoffs at the notion that 
the heavy promotion might hurt Gats- 
by. “No matter what we do, the film 
will stand on its own merits,” he says. 
“My only concern is not whether we've 
oversold it, but rather about the in- 
tellectual, purist approach the critics 
might take. I sense,” he adds darkly, 
“that some of them have a real you- 
better-show-me attitude.” 

The suspense—and the hype—is 
nearly at an end. Gatsby will finally have 
its premiére in New York March 27 with 
the last big burst of ballyhoo: an old- 
fashioned gala replete with truckloads 
of white roses, pounds of caviar and 
enough breast of pheasant to endanger 
the species. After that, audiences across 
the country will get the chance to make 
the kind of choice only they can make: 
to go to the movies and see Gatsby or 
stay home and read the book. 
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Terror and Celebration 


PILGRIM AT TINKER CREEK 

by ANNIE DILLARD 

271 pages. Harper's Magazine Press. 
$7.95. 


Al first she seems to fit into a pat- 
tern as predictable as a wildlife calen- 
dar, this Annie Dillard, the sensitive 
young woman with folded hands on the 
dust jacket, who looks out of her cot- 
tage window on nature and, sure enough. 
starting right on schedule with January, 
records the seasons as they come and 
go at Tinker Creek in Virginia, After 
the obligatory prologue resolving to 
“cultivate a healthy poverty and sim- 
plicity.” pace Thoreau, she introduces 
her obligatory cat and a goldfish named 
Ellery Channing. Then onto your feet 
In “the long slant of light that means 
good walking,” she points out the sights 
the creek, 17 ft. wide: a favorite Osage 
orange tree; a sycamore log bridge; a 
liny grassy island: a quarry; woods lead- 
ing up to the Blue Ridge Mountains 
Brushy, McAfee’s Knob, Dead Man 

Reader. beware of this deceptive 
girl, mouthing her piety about “the se- 
cret of seeing” being “the pearl of great 
price,” modestly insisting. “I am no sci- 
entuist. I explore the neighborhood.” 
Here is no gentle romantic twirling a 
buttercup, no graceful inscriber of 365 
inspirational prose poems. As she guides 
the attention to a muskrat, to a mon- 
arch butterfly, a heron or a coot, Miss 
Dillard is stalking the reader as surely 
as any predator stalks its game 

Four times in the first two pages she 
uses the word “mystery.” With a kind 
of metaphysical awe she notes that there 
are 228 muscles in the head of a cat- 
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erpillar, 6 million leaves on a big elm, 
14 billion root hairs on a rye plant. Then 
she drops her bomb on Eden: Why?"My 
God what a world. There is no account- 
ing for one second of it,” she cries. “The 
question from agnosticism is, Who 
turned on the lights? The question from 
faith is, Whatever for?” 

In a passage of virtuoso understate- 
ment, Miss Dillard meticulously records 
the death of a small frog sucked dry by 
a giant water bug, and with eerie calm 
reports an afternoon she spent sitting be- 
side a copperhead. “Evolution loves 
death more than it loves you and me,” 
she quietly concludes. And as the very 
fecundity of this “eggy animal world” 
seems to hurry toward its equally pro- 
fuse extinction, Miss Dillard mercilessly 
brings on bridge-battering floods and 
hemlock-bending whirlwinds. Here is 
not only a habitat of cruelty and “the 
waste of pain” but the savage and mag- 
nificent world of the Old Testament. 
presided over by a passionate Jehovah, 
with no Messiah in sight 

The author compares her life with 
that of an anchorite hermit. In fact, she 
is anything but a hairshirt recluse. She 
smokes cigarettes. She drives a car. Like 
nature, she is sometimes guilty of rep- 
etition and a certain atrocious lushness 
“Silver trees cut into the black sky like 
a photographer's negative” and “clouds 
slide by like a tablecloth whipped off a 
table.” But sooner or later, a pilgrim who 
refuses to believe in progress, she cuts 
back to the bone. To an age hooked on 
novelty, variety and pluralism. her mes- 
sage is as clear as William Blake's: “See 
a world in a grain of sand”—if you dare 

Allying herself to leeched turtles, she 
sums up herself and perhaps her spe- 
cies thus: “lama frayed and nibbled sur- 








vivor in a fallen world.” But what she 
has done is bear witness to her mystery 
as no leeched turtle (and few living writ- 
ers) could—in a remarkable psalm of 
terror and celebration.® Melvin Maddocks 


Rabbit Redux 


WATERSHIP DOWN 
by RICHARD ADAMS 
429 pages. Macmillan. $6.95. 


Once upon a time there was talk of 
zorn in the old rabbit warren. A bunch 
of the young bucks got together and 
agreed (for Frith’s sake!) that even if 
they became //essil, they had to pull out 

and right away too 

Zorn, in rabbit language, “denotes 
a catastrophe.” Frith is the sun “per- 
sonified as a god.” /lessil means mi- 
grant rabbits. And obviously Watership 
Down—the name of the upland where 
these //essi/ finally make their new 
home—is also the code word for that ter- 
ritory known to Oxford dons and nan- 
nies: English-whimsy country 

To the long line of antic British bes- 
liary writers—Lewis Carroll, Edward 
Lear, A.A. Milne, Kenneth Grahame. 
J.R.R. Tolkien—must now be added 
Richard Adams, Oxford graduate, Brit- 
ish army veteran and recently resigned 
assistant secretary in the Department of 
the Environment. This talking-rabbits 
novel, his first, was rated flayrah (“un- 
usually good food. e.g., lettuce”) by the 
palates of English readers, who made it 
a bestseller and called it a classic-to-be 
How will American readers like their 
existential Peter Rabbit? Probably less. 

Adams makes his fable of survival 
a neat enough suspense story as his lit- 
tle band hippety-hops across the animal 


RICHARD ADAMS 
Hlessil bucks and comely does. 
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playing fields of England, bedeviled by 
crows, dogs, cats, automobiles and all 
the sundry e/i/ (enemies) known to rab- 
bits, not excluding other rabbits. The 
rabbit-you-love-to-hiss is a sort of lap- 
ine Erich von Stroheim named General 
Woundwort who runs a fascist-state 
warren. When the mateless //essi/ bucks 
lure comely does from behind Wound- 
wort’s Iron Curtain, all bunny-hell 
breaks loose. 

How much can one thrill to a show- 
down featuring black and white cotton- 
tails? The answer depends partly on how 
much one can accept Adams’ conceit 
that rabbits “are like human beings in 
many ways.” Adams’ rabbits, like peo- 
ple, are divided into leaders, prophets, 
poets and even comedians. (“Do you 
know what the first blade of grass said 
to the second blade of grass?” asks the 
hlessil Henny Youngman. “He said 
‘Look, there’s a rabbit! We're in dan- 
ger!) The most favored Adams rab- 
bits seem to speak in U accents (“I say, 
what's happened?”) and express a no- 
nonsense appetite for duty. The least fa- 
vored Adams rabbits seem to incarnate 
the attitudes of the welfare state. 

Class Snobbery. In a sentimental 
attempt at brotherhood-of-beasts, Ad- 
ams goes so far as to have his hlessil 
form an alliance with a black-headed 
gull and a field mouse. Alas, in an un- 
fortunate lapse into rabbit class snob- 








bery, the mouse drops its aitches like a First Lease and The First National Bank of Chicago present 
cockney while the gull speaks with a bad the $75 economy car program. It's a low cost way to help you fight 
Russian accent (“Ya, ya...”). the energy crisis. 


Back in 1944, missing both the art 
and the message in George Orwell's 
Animal Farm, Dial Press rejected the 
book, explaining to Orwell, “It's im- 


Now you can drive a new gas-saving Chevrolet Vega, Ford 
Pinto or American Motors Gremlin for as little as $75.00 per month 
on a three-year lease. 


possible to sell animal stories in the If you'd like to lease something else, First Lease can offer you 
United States.” In trying to sell Rich- many practically priced car programs, with a complete selection of 
ard Adams’ story as a straight adult makes, models and options to choose from. 

novel with trendy environmental over- There’s no down payment, just a small returnable security 
tones, Macmillan (also publisher of Jon- deposit that earns you interest while you lease. And when you lease, 
athan Livingston Seagull) may be mak- you'll never have to worry about new car buying and financing. 


ing the same mistake in reverse. All 
the praises and prizes that Watership 
Down has received have gone to it as 


Shorter-term leases are available at slightly higher monthly 
payments. And license, tax and insurance fees can be added to your 


the kind of nature-loving and highly monthly payment, if you wish. 

literate juvenile that British children There are over 200 dealers in the Chicagoland area to lease 

can read much younger than their from. They can also provide convenient and economical service close 
American counterparts, Says Adams to your home or office. Check the Chicago Yellow Pages for the 

“I should be very sorry if people tried First Lease dealer nearest you. 


to read deeper meanings into Watership 
Down.” He was deeply distressed re- 
cently when an enterprising American 


For more information on any First Lease program, call 
732-5555, return the coupon or see any First Lease dealer. 





journalist with a tape recorder spent — ee ae es ee ee ee ees ee ee ee ce ares ee ee) ee 

two hours trying to convince him that Gentlemen: (_) | am interested in leasing a $75 economy car 

the book is really a political parable [_] lam interested in leasing one of your many other cars q 
As for mystical profundities, there a |_] Please send me a free dealer listing brochure i 

are references to a death symbol known | Name I 

as the Black Rabbit and stories-within- 

the-story concerning a rabbit folk hero I Address I 

called El-ahrairah. There is a brief glos- i City State Zip q 

sary of rabbit terms. The quotations at | Home Phone Bilsineas Phone q 

the head of each chapter derive from ‘ apm is: Pinel linane<Ono Cacti C a 60670 1 

Aeschylus, Xenophon, Pilgrim's Prog- SER eR Saar nee 

ress, Morte d'Arthur. But otherwise Wa- i I 

tership Down offers little to build a lit- t | 

erary cult upon. On the American- i al 

whimsy exchange, one Tolkien hobbit 

should still be soit a dozen talking I Asubsidiary of The First National Bank of Chicago. | 

rabbits aM.M. heat ecics ncipeeftes isn ilcieiisbeaain 
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itz about 
ecopie 


At the end of 1973, RKO General Radio held its annual management meeting. 
In attendance were some of the top radio professionals in the United States 
of America... individuals who have proven themselves worthy of the name 
RKO Radio People. 


The intense devotion to all facets of radio broadcasting by all these people... 
and particularly by the outstanding achievers and superior achievers in 
RKO General Radio, deserve recognition and salutation. 


In light of this desire to publicly acknowledge the accomplishments of these 
radio stations, and their personnel who are continually striving for perfection — 
the ones who walk the extra mile, spend the extra hour or day or week or 
month to accomplish their own personal and organizational goals — the first 
RKO General Radio Annual Achiever and Superior Achiever awards evolved. 


These, we believe, are the absolute best in the radio broadcasting industry! 


We salute them! 


Bruce F. Johnson 
President 
RKO General Radio 


WOR New York « WXLO New York * WRKO Boston e WROR Boston * WFYR Chicago 
WHBQ Memphis « KHJ Los Angeles  KRTH Los Angeles « KFRC San Francisco 
KFRC *FM San Francisco « WAXY Ft. Lauderdale * WGMS AM & FM Washington, D.C. 
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The Achievers 


SUPERIOR ACHIEVERS ACHIEVERS 


GENERAL MANAGER OF THE YEAR 
Jerry Lyman—WGMS Hal Rosenberg —KRTH 
Mike Scheuble—WAXY 


SALES MANAGER OF THE YEAR 


Jim Kelly—WOR Marty Conn—WGMS 
PROGRAM DIRECTOR OF THE YEAR 
Paul Drew—KHJ Claudia Burns Reinhold—WGMS 
CHIEF ENGINEER OF THE YEAR 
Bob Kanner —KFRC Ed Dela Pena—KHJ 
COMMUNITY NEEDS PROGRAMMING OF THE YEAR 
The Real New York Drug Hot Line—WRKO 


Special on the South Bronx —-WOR 
MINORITY AFFAIRS PROGRAM OF THE YEAR 


Special on Japanese-Americans —KFRC Minorities in Jail—WAXY 
PROVIDING MINORITY OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE YEAR 

WFYR WHBQ 
EXPENSE CONTROL AND REDUCTION 

Pat Norman—KFRC Arthur Adler—WxXLO 
PROMOTION DIRECTOR OF THE YEAR 

Carol-Lynne Bolln—WRKO Jim Alley —KHJ 

NEWS DIRECTOR OF THE YEAR 
Lyle Kilgore —KHJ George Brown—WOR 
NEWSMAN OF THE YEAR 
Sidney Leak —-WHBQ George Meade —WOR 
RKO GENERAL RADIO SALESMEN OF THE YEAR 

Tom Baker—WGMS Bob Alden—WOR 

Gary Hawke—KRTH Craig Alexander —-WHBQ 

Rick Leverrier—WGMS Peter Crawford—WRKO 

Larry Matlock —KFRC John D'Aiutolo— WOR 

Lee Simonson—WGMS Bill Fallon—WRKO 

John Squyres—KRTH George Freeman—WOR 


Bill Graves —-WHBQ 
Walt Kovalevsky -WOR 
Joe Marshall—KFRC 
Dean Thueson—KRTH 
George Tidwell—WHBQ 
Dick Woodies -WRKO 


RKO RADIO REPRESENTATIVES MANAGER OF THE YEAR 
John Hokin— RKO Radio Representatives 








Good 
Clean 
Fun 


for a family vacation! Horseback rid- 
ing, superb tennis, golf, swimming, 
fishing, trap and skeet shooting, pack 
trips and cookouts. Wholesome ac- 
tivities for the children, supervised 
by trained counselors. 

All in the cool, clean mountain air of 
New Mexico, minutes from world- 
famous Santa Fe open air opera, art 
colony and fascinating shops. 


Special Package Plan available. 


For information and reservations 
contact: 


THE BISHOP'S 
LODGE 


Box 2367H 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 
(505) 983-6378 


A Unique Ranch Resort 
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Polynesian Arthur 


THE WARRIOR KING: Hawaii’ s 
Kamehameha the Great 

by RICHARD TREGASKIS 

320 pages. Macmillan. $10. 


His parentage and prospects are in 
doubt. Coached by a wise old tutor, how- 
ever, the lad performs a trick involving 
a stubborn, sacred stone; the feat indi- 
cates future greatness. Then he goes on 
to subdue rival warlords, bringing his 
people unity and peace. 

The similarity to Arthurian legend 
is hardly coincidental, though Richard 
Tregaskis, the war correspondent (Gua- 
dalcanal Diary) and novelist who died 
last August, was writing about the ruler 
of a small island kingdom a millennium 
removed from Camelot. In telling of Ka- 
mehameha, the very real soldier who 
waged a 30-years’ war (1780-1810) to 
create an Hawaiian nation, Tregaskis 
leaned indulgently on legends of the sort 
that defy time and locale. The Polyne- 
sians had neither calendar nor alpha- 
bet before English-speaking traders 
started settling in the islands in the 
1780s. Knowledge of Kamehameha’s 
early career is misty, accounts of his lat- 
er life were colored by success: by that 
time he had become a powerful King, 
and most of his enemies were dead 

Arms from George Ill. Richard 
Tregaskis’ “biography” is therefore a 
blend of the fanciful and the factual. But 
it makes a fascinating tale that hurtles 
home like one of its hero’s long spears 
Kahekili, the warlord who was proba- 
bly Kamehameha’s real father, attempt- 
ed to have the infant killed because of a 
threatening prophecy. Later, other 
princes were awed when the stripling 
moved a huge stone that mature war- 
riors could not budge. Kamehameha 
began as a not-so-noble savage who 
brained and impaled foes in combat, 
conquered cousins, uncles and dear old 
Dad in a series of island-hopping wars 

Sophistication set in with power. He 
was soon bartering sandalwood and sug- 
ar for firearms. He even employed white 
technical advisers and directed one of 
them to write George III, offering al- 
legiance in exchange for arms. The For- 
eign Office sent two brass speaking 
trumpets instead of the warship that Ka- 
mehameha hoped for. 

Thereafter, he became an enlight- 
ened monarch who seemed to want to 
repopulate the islands, as it were, sin- 
glehanded. (Estimated score: 21 wives, 
numerous concubines, more than 50 off- 
spring.) His enduring love, his Guine- 
vere, was Kaahumanuy, a stout sexpot 
to whom he always returned. 

Tregaskis achieves a myopic happy 
ending. When Kamehameha died, he 
left his dynasty seemingly secure in the 
hands of a crown prince with the Lady 
Kaahumanu as regent. Even a short- 
ranged epilogue would have shown the 
dynasty and the island's culture disinte- 
grating under the white man’s burden of 
greed and commerce. ® Laurence |. Barrett 
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COLLEGE 
STUDENTS: 


Work for yourself... 
by working with us! 


Graduates and undergraduates at colleges 
and universities all over the country have 
been doing well financially for years by 
offering their peers special-rate student 
subscriptions to TIME, SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED and FORTUNE 

You can too. 

The only investment is your time and 
talent. We supply a complete, effective 
selling kit that's an accumulation of over 
two decades of on-campus selling experi- 
ence 

You set your own working hours, the 
commissions are liberal, and we do the 
billing. And for extra income you may even 
participate in special market research 
projects 

If you are interested, please apply to: 
Time Inc., College Bureau, Time & Life 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, 
New York 10020. 
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© startlingly different are the design and 

performance of the HAVERSCOPE SYSTEM 
that you won't really believe it until you see 
it and use it. @ With its standard objective, 
the HAVERSCOPE SYSTEM is an 8x, wide- 
angle (8.2°), 24mm monocular telescope— 
more powerful than most field glasses and 
binoculars. For an even larger field, just 
quick-change objectives and you have a 6x, 
super-wide-angle (11°), 18mm telescope. @ 
The prismatic, fully coated optics are of the 
same uncompromising quality that you ex- 
pect from the finest Japanese cameras — 
crispness, brilliance and complete plana- 
rity. @ As an added bonus, the objectives 
may be used as 3x and 5x wide-field mag- 
nifier/loupes, of unexcelled definition and 
clarity. @ Weight 3% ozs., length only 314". 
Comes with handstrap and soft, flat, zip- 
pered case that fits snugly in gentieman’s 
pocket or lady's purse. 


() Send me the HAVERSCOPE SYSTEM with, 
case and exchange objectives. Satisfaction = 
uaranteed. Refund in two weeks if not de-o 
ighted. My check for $22.95 plus $1 for post. 
& ins. is enclosed. (Calif. deliv. add tax.) 


Name 


Address 





= = _ Zip 
siiz 584 Washington Street 
V | S San Francisco, CA 94111 
Phone (415) 981-5688 
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When it comes to making an immediate 
impact, nothing does it like a telegram. 

Now, Western Union and the U.S. Postal 
Service have teamed up to bring you the same 
impact with next day attention. At just a fraction 
of the cost of a telegram. 

It's called Mailgram. 

A high-speed message delivered by mail. 

To send a Mailgram, just call Western 
Union. Within seconds, your message is 
transmitted by wire to the post office nearest 
your addressee. Then, it’s delivered with the 
next business day’s mail in a distinctive blue 
and white envelope that demands attention. 


Mailgram: 
mpact of a telegram 


ata small fraction 
e cost. 
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Mailgram can be used many ways. 

If you have an important message to send, 
a Mailgram is the ideal way. 

At the office, you can use Mailgrams to 
close a deal, ask for payment, make a sales call 
or place an order. 

At home, you can use Mailgrams to offer 
congratulations or commiserations. Send an 
invitation, or accept one. 

To send a Mailgram, call Western Union at 
800-325-5100. 

You can send one, 100 or 10,000 Mailgrams. 
At any time of the day or night. Use the toll-free 
number above and charge your Mailgram 


Western Union 





$498 
Not bad 


for a pen 


use 
"for the rest 


of your life. 

















Here's one low-priced 
pen you won't throw 
away. You'll keep it. 
Maybe for a lifetime. 

It's refillable. Built 
rugged. With no 
moving parts to 
cause trouble. In 
ballpoint, marker 

or fountain 
pen. Back-to- 
basics navy 
blue or 
tan. The 
NoNonsense 
Pens. 


by SHEAFFER. 


SHEAFFER, WORLD-WIDE, 4 textron COMPANY 
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JAMES JONES 


Taps 

VIET JOURNAL 

by JAMES JONES 

257 pages. Delacorte. $7.95. 


When America finally came home 
from Viet Nam, journalists and their ed- 
itors were faced with a new problem 
How to report back that the light at the 
end of the tunnel had turned out to be a 
40-watt bulb? The editors at the New 
York Times Magazine had a thought 
Anxious for a piece on “the sights, the 
sounds, the smells of Viet Nam—after 
the end,” they chose Novelist James 
Jones. Viet Journal, an extensive out- 
growth of the trip that produced the 
magazine article, is pitched perfectly for 
the mood of the times—a book about 
Viet Nam for a public that does not want 
to hear anything more about Viet Nam 

Jones had been an expatriate in 
Paris for 15 years. He has a nostal- 
gically appealing, soft-core cynicism 
about politicians and foreign policy rem- 
iniscent of those 1930s’ middleweight 
movie heroes. It is what made his first 
book, From Here to Eternity—with its 
individualistic little guy battling bravely 
but tragically against the system—not 
a war novel but a rich chunk of De- 
pression realism 

At 52, Jones, the ex-World War II 
corporal and veteran of the watch on 
Waikiki and Guadalcanal, is no longer 
disturbed by the glitter of military brass 
With a large talent for observation and 
characterization he is able to separate 
individuals from the moral horrors of 
the war. He is also an unabashed ad- 
mirer of the kind of machismo and pro- 
fessionalism displayed by U.S. officers 
in Viet Nam, who went out of their way 
to ferry him to locations from which reg- 
ular reporters were barred. Jones was 
fortunate in having as an old social con- 
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tact a general who pulled the strings, 
and the U.S. Army is fortunate that he 
likes it so well 

Viet Journal, though, is really a kind 
of true-life adventure story by a middle- 
aged writer who is still honestly con- 
cerned about the roots of manhood in a 
narrow yet undeniably powerful form 
He takes calculated risks by flying over 
V.C.-controlled territory and touring 
surrounded South Vietnamese-held vil- 
lages. He proves himself to himself by 
taking $340 in poker winnings from a 
group of majors and colonels. The nov- 
elist’s eye turns outward as well, pro- 
viding excellent descriptions of land- 
scapes and cities. 

Jones’ piling up of detail, which at 
times has overweighted his novels, 
proves quite an asset in this journal 
He has a nose for those human quirks 
that override ideology. He notes that 
the clerks’ coatroom at the South Viet- 
namese consulate in Paris is filled 
with mink coats. He notices that an 
officer is wearing an unauthorized third 
dog tag that reads, “If you are re- 
covering my body, ---- you.” He tunes 
in on a Vietnamese girl, who learned 
her English from a black G.I., as she 
tells of her gruesome experiences dur- 
ing the Tet offensive in the funky phras- 
es of the Bedford-Stuyvesant ghetto 
Does one gasp or laugh? That is a life 
problem, not a literary one. Jones just 
records what he hears 

On his way home, he stops off at 
Hawaii to visit the locales of From 
Here to Eternity after a 30-year ab- 
sence. It is a bit of a self-indulgence 
but at his best Jones writes too well 
to be begrudged the pleasures of his 
junket ®R.Z. Sheppard 
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“And here’s a gold watch, 
your last check, and lots of luck.2? 


The years fly by like lightning and before you know 
it you're 55, 60, 65 and ready to retire. 

But how ready are you? 

No matter how financially sophisticated, affluent 
and tight with the buck you might be—and despite a 
pension, Social Security and Medicare, ten years from 
now, your dollar may well be worth only about half of 
what it’s worth now. 

In 20 years, it’s anybody's frightening guess. 

So the odds are pretty good that you're not going 
to be as well off as you hoped you'd be. 

We think we can help you accumulate the money 
you'll need after you cash that last paycheck. We 
believe you can do it through Mutual Funds. 


The Mutual Fund. How it works for you. 


When you put your money into the bank, you're 
actually lending the bank your hard-earned dollars, and 
in return the bank is obligated to pay you interest. And 
whether you know it or not—that makes you a lender. 

But, when you own shares of a Mutual Fund, you're 
an owner. Through your ownership of Mutual Fund 
shares, you own parts of American businesses that are 
capable of growing —and growing big. 

While ownership involves risk, over the long haul 
it’s those who own a piece of those businesses who 
have usually profited the most—despite that thing 
that’s always lurking around called, “inflation” 
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this ad. 


Cirivestment Company 


to work 
tter plan 


Mutual Funds take three things into consideration: 


1. Just about everyone waits too long to save for 
their retirement. And when they finally do, it's 
usually not enough. 

2. Most people simply don’t have the time or talent 
to make their own stock market decisions. 

3. It's generally better to diversify your stock hold- 
ings than to own just a couple of stocks. Diver- 
sifying spreads or reduces your risk. 

Mutual Funds are a very simple method of group 
investing where your money is pooled with other 
people’s money. (You can invest a lump sum or some- 
times as little as $25 a month.) 

The total is invested by professional money man- 
agers who use research, technical tools-plus intuitive 
feel to buy shares in different public companies they 
think might have the greatest growth. 


It’s a great idea for down the road. 


Mutual Funds are not a get-rich-quick scheme. 
They're designed to work later on. Ten, fifteen, twenty 
years later on—just when you'll need them. 

And don't say, “I'll never need them” Time has a 
funny way of playing tricks on people. 

Read this ad over and over. Discuss it with a 
Mutual Fund representative or the fund of your choice. 
Ask all the toughest questions you can think of. Find 
out which funds are best for you. But do it. Now. You 
can't retire on just “lots of luck...” 

Right now is the best time of your life to plan for 
the rest of your life. Right now is the best time to start 
considering a Mutual Fund. 

To find out how a Mutual Fund might help you accu- 
mulate money for you to retire on, fill in the coupon now. 


Mnvestment Company Institute a | 
| 1775 K Street, N.W. | 
| Washington, D.C. 20006 | 


You've given me something to think about now. 
I'm not quite so sure I can save enough money so I won't | 








have to work forever. I'd like to find out how Mutual Funds l 

might help me to retire. Please send me an easy to under 

stand, but informative booklet. I 
| Name ——— — | 
| Address ; | 
Icity_ __ State Zip I 
LiNo salesman will call) T-24 


NOW IS THE TIME TO CONSIDER MUTUAL FUNDS 
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Building space to lease? 





Protect your business interest with the nation’s 
most professional leasing specialist. 


Negotiating a long term lease for new business space is a delicate procedure that 
affects profits and growth for a long time to come. That's why you must choose a broker 
as carefully as your lawyer, accountant or ad agency. 


Right now, Cushman & Wakefield is responsible for more than 75 million square feet 
of leased office space in the United States, Puerto Rico, and the Continent. A tribute to 
our expertise and integrity. Company tenants and building owners both know that 
our only objective in every negotiation is a rental agreement scrupulously fair to 
both parties. 


Remember. it costs no more to hire the best. In the long run it saves you much more. 


Professional space leasing: another superior service that makes Cushman & 
Wakefield first in prime office space...nationwide. 


& 
WAKEFIELD 


THE FULL SERVICE REAL ESTATE COMPANY 


Main Office: 529 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. (212) 983-3300. Other Offices: Atlanta, Georgia/ 
Chicago, Illl./ Detroit, Mich./ Hartford, Conn./ Houston, Texas/ Lyndhurst, N.J./Mineola, L.1./ Philadelphia, 
Penna./ Phoenix, Ariz./Los Angeles, Calif./San Francisco, Calif./Oakland, Calif./San Jose, Calif./ 
(Buckbee-Thorne)/San Juan, Puerto Rico 


Died. Dr. Earl Wilbur Sutherland 
Jr., 58, American biochemist whose re- 
search into the chemical transmission 
of hormonal messages between individ- 
ual cells won him the Nobel Prize for 
Medicine and Physiology in 1971; fol- 
lowing a brief illness; in Miami. 

s 

Died. Billy DeWolfe, 67, veteran 
stage and screen comedian who started 
out in show biz as a theater usher; of can- 
cer; in Los Angeles. DeWolfe and his 
drooping mustache appeared in numer- 
ous vapid Hollywood comedies (the first: 
Dixie, in 1943) before hitting the big 
time with an impersonation of Mrs. 
Murgatroyd, a matronly tippler, in Blue 
Skies (1946) and later with a perfor- 
mance as a stuffy diplomat in Call Me 
Madam (1953). His successes on the 
stage included his role as J.B. Biggley 
in the London production and New 
York revival of How to Succeed in Busi- 
ness Without Really Trying. 

& 


Died. Adolph Gottlieb, 70, one of 
the founders of the abstract expres- 
sionist school of painting along with 
Mark Rothko, Jackson Pollock, and 
Willem de Kooning; after a long ill- 
ness; in New York City. Rebelling 
against the social realism that dom- 
inated painting in the ‘40s, Gottlieb cre- 
ated “pictographs’—checkerboard pat- 
terns of squares filled with hieroglyphic- 
like imagery. In the late 50s he began 
a series of what he called “Bursts,” 
huge canvases with floating blobs of 
color that sometimes resemble suns 
poised over jagged horizons. Gottlieb, 
whose works have sold for as much as 
$30,000, is represented in most major 
collections of American paintings. 

= 

Died. Lewis Williams Douglas, 79, 
former Democratic Congressman from 
Arizona and Ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain from 1947 to 1950, following a long 
illness; in Tucson, Ariz. Born in a fron- 
tier mining camp, Douglas went East 
to be educated and then worked briefly 
in his father’s copper mine before en- 
tering politics. Douglas served in the 
House from 1928 until President Roo- 
sevelt appointed him Director of the 
Budget in 1933. After 18 months, Doug- 
las resigned in protest against New Deal 
fiscal policies but continued to commute 
freely between a lucrative business ca- 
reer in New York and Arizona and Gov- 
ernment service. A tall, rangy man who 
had to wear an eye patch because of a 
fishing accident in 1949, Douglas helped 
shape, and as ambassador helped carry 
out, the Marshall Plan to reconstruct 
postwar Western Europe 

. 


Died. Solomon Isaievich (Sol) Hu- 
rok, 85, colorful, Russian-born impre- 
sario who for six decades introduced 
American audiences to first-rate talent 
from all over the world (see MUSIC). 
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Duster vs. Mustang Il. 
Arational approach to gas economy. 


United States Auto Ciub mileage 
tests conducted in January show 
Valiant Duster, with a “Slant-Six” 
engine and the new standard, fuel 
saving 2.76 axle got substantially 
better mileage than Maverick or 
Nova. In city driving, it even beat 
Mustang II and did a litte better 
than Vega, both 4-cylinder cars. 














Still, Duster gives you power for 
passing and accelerating, room for 
one more person than a Maverick, 

3 times the trunk space of a Pinto, 

all for a manufacturer's suggested 
retail price lower even than 
Volkswagen's most popular model. 
Maybe that's why Valiant is America's 
number one selling compact car. 




























One of eight great 


ci 
Go Sievsiss small car buys from Plymouth. 
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we SHER 
5 MONTH 


Here’s all you need to know 
about sherry and port. 


Harveys Tico. A light, very dry cocktail sherry. 
Harveys Amontillado. A medium-dry, full-bodied aperitif sherry. 
Harveys Shooting Sherry. A rich, all-occasion sherry. Slightly 
x sweeter than Amontillado. 
Harveys Gold Cap Port. A rich and fruity after-dinner delight. 


Harvey & Sons, Ltd. Wine Merchants since 1796. 

















We Believe... 
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The Communications Workers of America be- 
lieves the American system, in spite of its defects 
— political, economic and social—can be the 
fairest ever devised by man. 

We speak from experience. We are more than 
575,000 members who live in 10,000 communities 
across this land. We’re a big union. Although 
we're among the youngest, we are one of the 
most important and progressive unions in the 
American labor movement. 

We are men and women of all races, ages 
and beliefs. We perform all kinds of jobs — public 
and private — in all types of institutions, large and 
small. We are the people who make it possible to 
transmit an idea from one person to another by 
whatever means. 

In everything from higher wages to safer work- 
ing conditions, to better retirement benefits, we 
realize our system of government can be made to 
serve the interests of all people while preserving 
and expanding those individual freedoms which 
make this nation unique. 

Our form of government is certainly not per- 
fect. These days, with our economy in chaos, an 
energy crisis, and corruption from the White House 


1925 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20006 











to the soap box derby, our faith is tested. 

We believe that just as the problems confront- 
ing us are the result of the human condition, so 
are the solutions within the grasp of the human 
spirit... if we believe. 

CWA will continue its commitment to help 
solve our country’s problems. We will work for good 
laws to insure a more just life for all Americans. 

We will work to see that this country gets and 
keeps the best leadership . . . in government, 
labor and business. We reject the notion that all 
politicians are alike. There are some good, and 
some bad. 

We promise to work for political solutions, for 
economic solutions, but most of all for basic 
human solutions to the problems that beset us. 

We do it because unions are people, con- 
cerned with human values. We measure progress 
by how much we improve the quality of life for all 
Americans. That's what CWA is all about. 


And when new problems arise, we'll work to 
solve them too. Because we believe in continuing 
and advancing the ‘great experiment’ that began 
almost 200 years ago. 


, A NATIONAL UNION IN THE NATIONAL INTEREST 


COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO 


Joseph A. Beirne, President 
Glenn E. Watts, Secretary-Treasurer 


As the Polar Bear is native to Canada’s vast arctic regions, 
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From all over Canada... from Vancouver... Manitoba...the 

St. Lawrence River Valley... from our six distilleries we bring our great 
Canadian whiskies to Ville La Salle and marry them there into one 
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80 PROOF 


There’s no Canadian more Canadian 
than Canadian Lord Calvert. 





